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Good Light 


means better business, better 
homes, better health, and 
costs no more than poor light. 


Alba Globes and Shades 


give the most and best light for 





almost every purpose—and make 
the difference between good and 
bad illumination for stores, offices, 
hotels, public buildings, residences. 


How to get Good Light 


I Determine to investigate. 
Study these illustrations 
Get one Alba Shade from your deale 
see what a difference it makes. 
: ' . 1. Send for one or more of these books 
Alba Bow! and Shades. Residence. Pasadena. Cal No pega ee: aban, 
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One of Burley Tobacco Company's City Club Loose Leaf Warehouses Lar ew 


The Famous 10% 


from The Premier Burley Soil 


There's a wonderful soil, on the hill- Gift Packages for Christmas 





side slopes of Kentucky, that smokers should know about. For \% Ib. Humidors iis Giliatis benidce, B0c pact octane 

it Bwws the tobacco for the finest brand ever sold in a 10-cent Pound Humidors $1.00 (80c for humidor, 20c part postage) 

tin—City Club Phey make excellent Christmas gifts and will b st ‘ 
This soil forms the famous Blue Grass sod, rich in limestone With greeting tags attached, to post’ off { 

deposits It produces a silky, thin, light-colored leaf of tobacco dealer hasn't them tn stock enclose stamps or 1 


t 
known among growers as the Precious White Burley. 


Get Two 
Tins 






It is The Premier Soil for Burley because no other soil of a 
different character vrows an equal grade 


We Choose from 
200,000 Acres 





The toba from 200,000 acres is submitted to us for selection. We 
; ; | 
choose the best grades, then pick it the Aing Leaf for this brand alone . 
Seldom more than 10 per cent mes up to the standard—a 10 per cent : 
hat is Ix 
This “cream tobx from The Premier Sotl is all that we will ever ‘ 


Please Prove It 


Note the kind that is grown on The Premter Soil and compare it wit! i OOO ™ 4 ' 
the others. . 5 ARK poe fad) CITY CLUI 


Test the rich, full bod ed aroma, exquisite mildness and natural flavor ; (i ili a “<4 PER 








BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 


We who grow this famous Burley form the company that manufactures 


it for The pride of ownership in j No. 26 —1122 Caldwell! Street, Louisville, Kent 
We own the land. We grow the tobacco. We watch every process 

from growing leaf to finished tin, with double care Thatiswhy wecan ma . 

City Club better, giving it the superior quality that every smoker want 





iS pipe, sooner or later mu 


The aealers now Nave it ( et a trial ti 


Burler Cy il Cn 2OMPlanyps 





Ine 


GROWERS & MANUFACTURERS OF CITY CLUB 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Largest Independent Tobacco Organization in the World 
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: Cider and Doughnuts tor Thanksgiving Day “ 
I'he way to buy dress clothes right 
« « a 
is to buy them ready 7 
YOR years ready clothes have been generally accepted for business wear. For dress clothes, 
however, many men thought they must have the custom tailor. But now it’s different; this 
last citadel of fine custom tailoring has been occupied; not to its entire displacement, but on equal 
: terms with it, 
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AUN AUIMUGUBILIE CIIAURILAIT ALN 


HE thing happe ned so suddenly 
that I really had very little time 
to make up my mind what course 
to adopt under somewhat singu- 
lar circumstances. I was seated at my 
favorite table against the wall on the 
righthand side in Stephano’s restaurant, 
with a newspaper propped up before 
me, a glass of hock by my side, and a 
portion of the plat du jour, which hap- 
pened to be chicken en casserole , on the 


plate in front of me. 





iy through dinner 
i warning, a man 
who seemed to enter with a lightfooted 
speed that, considering his size, was 
almost incredible, drew a chair toward 
him and took the vacant place at my 
table. My glass of wine and my plate 
were moved with smooth and marvelous 
haste to his vicini Under cover of the 
tablecloth a packet—I could not tell 


was thrust into my 





when, without a wor 














what it contained 


“Sir,” he said, raising my glass of 
I am forced to take 
You can render 
me the service of a lifetime! Kindly 
accept the situation.” 

I stared at him for a moment quite 
blankly. Then I recognized him; and, 


transierring at once 


wine to his lips, “ 
somewhat of a liberty. 





» packet to my 
trousers pocket, I drew another glass 
toward me and poured out theremainder 
half ; 





bottle of hock. So much, at 


ar rate, I felt I had saved! 
‘I shall offer you presently,”” my 
sel f- ted guest continued, with his 





mouth full of my chicken, “the fullest 
explanation. I sha 
me the honor of dining with me. I think 


that we are not 


ll also asi. you to do 





I am right in say 





altogether 

well by sight,” 
seen you here 
Y a young lady.” 
“Exactly,” heagreed. ‘“*My daughter, 





sir. 
‘Then forthe sake of yourdaughter,”’ 
I said, with an enthusiasm that was not 
the le ssumed, “‘I can assure you 


that, whether as host or guest, you are 
very welcome to sit at my table. As 
for this packet 

“Keep it for a few moments, my 
young friend,’ the newcomer inter- 
ipted, “just while I recover my breath, 
that is all. Have confidence in me. 
Things may happen here very shortly. 
tight and you will never regret it. 
My name, so far as you are concerned, 
Joseph H. Parker. Tell me, you are 
facing the door, some one has just 
entered. Who is it?” 

“A stranger,” I replied: 











} 


“My m 
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“Ladies and Gentlemen, if You Please! Nothing Has Happened"’ 


“a stranger to this place, 1 am sure. He 
e is a little lantern-jawed—a hatchet-shaped face, I should call it.” 
, Tight enough,” Mr. Joseph H. Parker muttered. “‘ Don’t seem to 


particularly,”’ he added, “‘ but tell me what he is doing.” 


“He seems to have entered ina hurry,” I announced, “and is now taking off 
ive, a bowler hat, a dinner jacke 





He is wearing, I per 


the wrong- 


he appears to have forgotten to change his boots.” 


“That's Cullen, all right,” Mr. Joseph H. Parker groaned. 
observation, sir. Well, I’ve been in tighter corners than this—thanks 


“Who is Mr. Cullen and what does he want?” I asked. 


“Mr. Cullen,” my guest declared, sampling the fresh bottle of 
is one of those misguided individuals whose lack of f 


been brought to him, “ 








is tall and dar 


“You're a 


0 yo 
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through my dinner, ou oe 
Shake hands with my friend—Mr. Pau 

M\ surprise at hearing my ime 
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urrying this a bit too far, you know? 





There isn’t a man I enjoy a half-hour’s chat with more than 
ou; but in the middle of dinner—dinner with a friend 
I try to dor i Mr. Cullen interrupted, “and 
I am afraid that I am not at liberty to study your comfort.” 
Mr. Parke ! heavil 
Do yy mind, Walmsley, having my plate kept warm 
ir g the man that I ordered asparagus to 
ew friend remarked, as he rose to his feet. 
Mr. Cull ord or two with me in private, and 
Mr. Culle I who will have his own way.”’ 
| rided ndifferently as possible and the two 
ked of ether toward the entrance. Then I 
ir ned 1 
Bring me,” | ordered, “‘a fre h portion of chicken and 
order some asparagus to follow. Keep my friend’s chicken 
irm and order him some asparagus also.” 
La u ! t ! chair I tried to puzzle out the prob- 
le mear yf this somewhat extraordinary happening. 
M julescen ! he attitude that had been 
1a y reed upon me was owing entirely —_ 
to one circun i Mr. Joseph H. Parker I had 
recognized at hi t entrance as a regular habitué 


f the restaurant. He was usually accompanied 


b yung lady who, from the first moment I had 
een her, had produced an effect upon my not too 
usceptible disposition for which I was wholly 
unable to account, but which was the sole reason | 
why I had given up my club and all other res- 

rants and occupied that parti ilar place for 
the last fortnight. 

1 had put the two down as an American and his 
daughter traveling in England for pleasure; and 
ny continual presence at the restaurant was 


holly inspired by the I 


mig} { 


pe that some opportunity 
means of which I could make their 
s, In the ordin: 


arise 


cequaintance 





of the word, had never appealed to me. I 


was 
privileged to possess many charming acquaintances 
7 g the ot! ex, but not one of them had ever 


pired me with anything save the most ordinary 


elings of friendship and admiration. 
The opportunity I desired had now apparently 


ne I had made the ac quaintar ceof Mr. Joseph 





H. Parker—-made it in an unceremonious man- 
er, perhaps, but still under circumstances that 
ould prob result in his being willing to 


knowledge himself my debtor. I had a packet 
my pocket, which 
His friend, Mr. Cullen, 
reference to Bow Street puzzled 
me. However! had nodoubtthatin afew minutes 
everything would be explained. Meantime I per- 
mitted myself to indulge in certain very pleasurable 


omething belonging to him it 
sumably valuable 


sted and 


In the course of about a quarter of an hour Mr. 
weph H. Parl He came down the 


ker reappeared. 





room humming a tune and apparently quite 
eased with himself I took the opportunity of 
idying his personal appearance a little more L 

closel He was not tall, but he was distinctly fat. 

| } ] } 


but a certain freshness 

ss about hi ad relieved 
He had a large 

id plentiful eye 


He had Liarge a ible chin, 





of complexion and massivene fore 
t face from any suspicion of grossness. 


ind humorous mouth, delightful eyes a 





ov His iron-gray hair was brushed carefully back 
mm his forehead. He gave one the idea of strength, not- 
vithstanding the disabilities of his figure. He smiled 
tentedly as he seated himself once more at my table. 
Real he | wal carcely know how to excuse 


elf, Mr. Walmsley However, thanks to you, we can 


vy dine in comfort Until now I fear I have taken your 


very much for granted; but I assure you it 


ike your closer 


ll give me the greatest pleasure to 1 
t extreme sense 


juaintance and to impress upon you my 


*You are very kind,” I replied. By the by, might I 


now ou KnOW my name 
My young friend,” Mr. Parker eying with 
ipproval the fresh portion of chicken that had been brought 


said, 


my business to know many things. I go about 

world with my eyes and ears open. Things that escape 

er people interest me. Your name is Mr. Paul Walmsley. 

You are one of a class of men that practically doesn’t exist 


no particular occupation that I 
ave a small estate in the country, 
You have 


You 


ip some ot your time. 


you oecupy occasionally. 


I write it I have noticed that you are fond 
watct peopic 

You really eem t know a gor d deal about me,” I 
essed, a le Ken abact 





As regards your lack of occupation,” Mr. Parker went 
I am not the man to blame you for it. There are very 
, 


ife a man can settle down to now aday s. Toa 
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person of imagination the ordinary routine of the profes- 
sions and the ordinary curriculum of business life is a species 
of slavery. We live in overcivilized times. 
to be very little room anywhere for a man to gratify his 
natural instincts for change and adventure.” 


I murmured my acquiescence with his sentiments and 


There seems 


my companion paused for a few minutes, his whole attention 
devoted to his dinner. 

“Might one inquire,” 
to your own profession? 
not?” 

“Tam most certainly an American,” Mr. Parker assented. 
I asked. 

Mr. Parker looked round. 
isolated. 

“T am an adventurer,” he replied mysteriously 

I stared at him and repeated the word. He 
pleasantly upon me. 

“An adventurer! My daughter, whom you have seen 
here with me, is an adventuress. We live by 


I asked, after a brief pause, “as 


You are an American, are you 


“In business?” 


Our table was « omparatively 
beamed 


our wits 





“Lock the Doors! The Bank Has Been Robbed!"’ 

and we do pretty well at it. Sometimes we live in luxury. 
Sometimes we are up against it good and hard. The 
Ritz one day, you know, and Bloomsbury the next; but 
lots of fun all the time.” 

I looked at him a little blankly. 

“To a certain extent I suppose you are joking?”’ I asked. 

“To no extent at all,”’ he assured me. “By the 
regards that packet: Would you mind just slipping it 
under this newspaper?” 

I withdrew it from my pocket and obeyed him. at once. 
Mr. Parker’s fingers seemed to play with it for a moment 
and I noticed at that moment what a strong and capable 
hand he seemed to have, with fingers of unusual length 
and suppleness. 

A dark-faced mattre d’hétel, who presided over our por- 
tion of the room, can’ up smiling, with an inquiry as to 
our coffee. He exchai.ged a casual sentence or two with 
Mr. Parker, bowed and passed on. Mr. Par 
later, with a little smile lifted the newspaper. The packet 
had disappeared. He noticed my look of surprise and 
seemed gratified. 

“A mere trifle, that!”’ he declared. t 
that I could have taken it out of your pocket, if I had 
desired, without your feeling a thing.” 

“Wonderful!”” I murmured, feeling distin 
fortable. 


by, as 






, a moment 


“T can assur 








uncom- 





‘Just a gift!” he continued modestly. “We all have our 
talents, you know. I have ordered some special coffee.” 

I was beginning to think rapidly now. 

“By the by,” Lasked, “what is Mr. Cullen’s profession? 

“He is a detective,” Mr. Parker answered, without 
hesitation; “and, to my mind, a singularly bad one. For 
two months he has had what they call his eye on me. 
Between ourselves I think he will have nis eye on me still 
in another two months’ time. I am sure I hope so, for I 


9 
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frankly admit that half the savor of life would be gone if 
my friend, Mr. Cullen, were to finally give me up as a bad 
job and leave me alone.” 

I suppose that something of 


reflected in my face. 





what I 
I had always considered myself a mat 


Was 


of the world and I was interested enough in my fellows to 
mixing with l 


y vy 1} 
enjoy au Cia 
Peat 
But there 


was the girl! 





¢ aes bat 
» thinking : my companion began soit 

‘ ‘ , nt nnted 6} + 

rour frienc, i interrupted has just entered the 


restaurant. He is coming toward this table.” 














Mr. Parker's expression never changed. Not a muscle 
twitched. His tone was even careless. 

“Just as well, perhaps,” he remarked, “that we worked 
that little conjuring trick.” 

The detective stood once more at our table. My inst 
tive dislike of him was now an accomplished thing. | 
hated his smile of subdued triumph, and all 1 fur 
mental ideas as to law and order were seriou ffecte 
by it. I was distinctly on the side of my new ac f 

I am sé © interrupt this lit M 
aa Cullen said, “‘ but I shall have to trouble you bot! 

j to come with me for a short time 

| Mr. P: he end of his cig 

| and lean ‘ e he lit it 

“My friend Cullen,” he remonstrated, “I é 

no objection to offering myself uy i Victim to 
your super-abundant energy and trotting about 
vith you wherever you choose; b hen it cor 

to dragging m) irk is to it I ist to s 

right he e that I thinl ire carT yr ti g 

| little too far ist a little too far, sir 

| at thero yu seriou | oO P + y re rT ; 

Mr. Cullen repiued dogged itthe1 é 

} onad ent bas 

“Who is this friend ¢ UI'S ar yuld we 

} here with him ] ed 

Parker shoo nis ne iT ll 

| imay well asl e sighed You! 

| thir to k it | renu d | ‘ 

| expres but the fact, neverthels rel 

Mr. Cullen is a misguided t us member 


of the Sherlock 


| detective 
I rose to my feet with some ala¢ 
“ Anything in the shape of an adventure 


I began. 
“Not m 


interrupt 


ich adventure about this,”’ Mr 
ed gloomily, bru hing the ashe 
“Weare 


However if it must 


waistcoat and also rising. probably going 


to be se 
1 ” 


urched for spoons 


For the first 


side with a detective. He led us to the far end « 











the restaurant, into an apartment usually used | 
the manager as a wine-tasting office, and carefull 
joor behind us. Outside I caught the 
f a policeman’s helmet 
precaution take perceive,”” M 
varked. “In case e shou tu out to 
ite characters and palled e fe 
ri should be d é ea rsonal 




















der those ( I i! l é ne 
. u tn t pe t econd 
examination.” 

I fou t r, OF ne whol ere * I 1 t te i 
myself o1 of 1 coa i waist ind Mr. Cullen’s 
fingers did the rest. Only asingle and momentary frown be- 
trayed his disappointment as, ten minutes later, he unlocked 
he door. 

“Gentlemen,” he said Il owe yo my most proiour l 
apologies.”’ 

“That’s all right, Cullen,” Mr. Parker observed, patting 
him on the shoulder; “but let’s have tl thing straight 
now. Are we to be allowed to finish our dinner in peace 
or will you be turning up again with a new idea? And if I 
take a box for the Tivoli pres« tly, shali we have the 
pleasure of seeing you bob in upon us?” 

“So far as my present intentions are concerned,”’ Mr 
Cullen remarked grimly, “you may rely uj; remaining 
undisturbed. I am sorry, Mr. Walmsley,” he added, tu 
ing to me, “‘to have been the cause of ar y annoyance to 
this evening. My advice to you is you wish to escape 
these inconveniences through life, to a i the society [ 
people whose cha ris KI n to the | lice 

‘I shall get you for libel yet, Cullen!” Mr. Parl 
declared, pulling down his waistcoat 


“What 


he went on 


l’ve done to annoy that man I can’t imagine,” 


“Mind, he practices on meé 


impersonally. 
I’m convinced of it.”’ 
Mr. Cullen left us abruptly and quitted the restaurant 


I returned to our table with my new friend. 


said, “‘I scarcely know how to apologize 
Mr. Walmsley. This sort of thing amuses me 
must admit that Mr. Cullen is apt t 
nerves. A well-meaning man, mind, but 


“Really,”’ he 
to you, 


asa rule; but I 


ones 


get on 


unduly persistent! 





had r 
to « } 
that. for } 





the le 
ing is t 
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MAGINE your name is Preserved Jones and that you 
live in Old Sarum, Connecticut. Naturally, then, you 

are a thrifty person; and having toilfully accumulated 
one or two thousand dollars you looked round for a safe 
place to put it. 

For a thrifty man, that investing of the first one or two 
thousand dollars is a subject of almost as many tender 
anxieties as the baby’s first tooth. You want your money 
to earn as much as possible; above all, you want it to be 
safe. Having earnestly counseled with persons of experi- 
ence and carefully weighed interest against risk, you 
decided to put yeur precious nest-egg into stock of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Where, after all, could you do better? No other rail- 
road in the world occupies a more advantageous field 
comprising all Southern New England, where the passenger 
traffic is denser than in any other territory of like extent, 
and where manufactures, which make freight tonnage, are 
very highly developed. Moreover there are no important 
physical obstacles to the construction and operation of a 
railroad 





This railroad, you learn, has a conservative New England 
management. From 1873 to 1895 inclusive— except one 
year— it regularly paid dividends of ten per cent a year on 
its stock. Surely a road that can earn and pay ten per cent 
for more than twenty years is no experiment. In the bad 
years following the panic of 1893 and continuing to 1898, 
when a score of big roads that were once flourishing went 
into bankruptey, New Haven merely reduced its dividend 
from ten per cent to eight. The worst that a panic and 

yur years of severe industrial depression could do to it was 
to take two per cent off its dividends—so advantageously 
was it situated 

You made the investment and carefully tucked the 
engraved stock certificate in a safe place. Then, from 1896 
mward, every quarterly dividend day brought you a check 
yr two dollars for each share of stock. If you bought 
ty shares that came to forty dollars every three 
t! Probably as you saved more money you bought 
more sharé Your forehanded neighbors bought ten, 


twenty or thirty shares apiece. 


Reports That Conceal Facts 


fe AT is where the greater part of the capital of nearly all 
railroads really comes from—from the careful savings 
persons of moderate means. Usually, taking the whole 
road field, these investments go into bonds rather than 
but it is important to bear in mind that most of the 
il which builds and extends railroads comes out of the 
rehanded person's stocking and by no means out of any 

wic cornucopia in Wall Street. 
Besides your dividend check you received once a year 
neatly printed pamphlet containing the road's annual 
rt--made by the president and directors to you, the 
holder, in order that you might know exactly how 
t g your property and just what its con- 








wa hese annual reports— in theory — are precisely 
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such as you would require from a superintendent 

you put in charge of your shop or mill or farm. You 

would want to know precisely what he had been doing 

with your property and would expect him to tell you 

in his report. Further, you received a notice of the 

annual meeting of stockholders to elect directors 
for the ensuing year, and a little proxy blank, which you 
were requested to sign and mail in case you should not 
attend the meeting personally. 

Probably it would not be convenient for you to go up to 
New Haven and attend the meeting personally; so you 
signed the proxy, thereby authorizing some person selected 
by the directors to vote your stock. Practically every rail- 
road management in the country hangs on these little proxy 
blanks, signed and sent in by thousands of scattered stock- 
holders. It is said that all the directors of the New Haven 
road taken together own only one-fifth of the outstanding 
stock. They were elected year after year by the proxies of 
other stockholders. 

You signed the proxy blank duly and mailed it to New 
Haven. To tell the truth about it, so long as your dividend 
check came regularly and your annual report showed that 
the dividends had been earned you took it for granted that 
the road must be capably managed and bothered your head 
very little about details. 

Consequently you were somewhat shocked in 1903 to 
learn through the newspapers that your road had not been 
capably managed. You heard that, on the contrary, it had 
been allowed to deteriorate physically in a quite scandalous 
manner. It had old wooden bridges where it should have 
had steel and concrete; its rails were too light; its roadbed 
in poor repair; its cars and engines antiquated. Many 
millions must be spent to bring it up to date. 

This might have alarmed you; but you learned at the 
same time that the road was to be regenerated in a most 
thorough and efficient manner. Mr. Morgan himself had 
taken it in hand and selected Mr. Mellen, who had made 
a fine record out West, to carry the job through; so, instead 
of being alarmed, you congratulated yourself. Your two- 
dollar-dividend check for each share of stock came in reg- 
ularly every quarter and the stock sold up to two hundred 
and fifty dollars a share. Your neighbors kept on buying it. 
Many of them, in the course of time, passed away with the 
comforting thought that they were leaving provision for 
their widows and children in sound old New Haven shares. 

Something over a year ago you began to hear that Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Mellen and their distinguished associates had 
made a terrible mess of regenerating your railroad. The 
stock, having sold at two hundred and fifty dollars a share, 
slid down and down until the other day it sold at only 
eighty-one and a half dollars a share. The dividend was 
reduced from eight per cent to six, and the report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, showed that the road failed 
to earn that by more than four million dollars—so a still 
further reduction of the dividend was a foregone conclusion. 

Now all this while, remember, you had been receiving 
each year a report from the president and directors showing 
how they managed your property. In common honesty 
they were as much bound to tell you the truth in these 
reports as the foreman of your shop is bound to tell you 
the truth when you ask him how many brooms he has made 
and how much he got for them. 

So you turn back to the reports in order to discover, if 
possible, how the terrible mess came about. The reports 








lie before me now—ten neatly printed pamphlets, with 
introductory and explanatory notes and many statistical 
tables. Perhaps th 
innocent bystanding smal! stockholder, is that the balance 
sheet of June 30, 1903— just before the regeneration begar 


e first thing that strikes you, as an 


shows seventy million dollars, in round numbers, of capital 
stock outstanding and fourteen million dollars of funded 
debt; while the balance sheet of ten years later shows one 
hundred and fifty-seven million dollars of capital stock 
outstanding and two hundred and forty-two millions of 
funded debt, besides thirty-four million dollars of floating 
debt. 

There is an increase of nearly three hundred and fifty 
million dollars. On the face of the returns the road owe 
somebody —stockholders, bondholders and bankers—-that 
much more than it owed ten years ago. Now if the foreman 
of your shop has increased your liabilities over threefold 
naturally you expect him to tell you exactly where th 
money went; but when you turn to your railroad report 
for light on that subject you find, roughly speaking, that you 
might as well consult a bundie of Chinese laundry tickets 


Where Did the Money Go? 


T IS true that a relatively small part of this increase is 

merely a matter of bookkeeping—that is, companies the 
New Haven controlled by owning their stock ten years ago 
have since been consolidated with the parent company; so 
their liabilities now show in the balance sheet. But if you 
deduct these merged companies there is still well over a 
quarter of a billion dollars to be accounted for, and as you 
sadly turn over the reports you find that your president and 
directors evidently regarded you as a young person whose 
morals might be corrupted by contact with unpleasant 
truths. 

For example, in the report for 1906 you read: “‘Owing 
to opposition in Massachusetts to ownership by this com- 
pany of the securities of certain street railroads a sale was 
made of all such securities to a voluntary association know: 
as the New England Investment and Security Company 
and promissory notes were given for the same equivalent 


to the cost price of such securities.” 





This, of course, was a transaction involving many million 
dollars, for the New Haven road Was € xtensively interested 
in Massachusetts trolley lines; but the text of the report 
does not mention how much the trolleys were sold for, and 
when you turn over to the balance sheet and the tables 
showing the securities owned by the New Haven road you 
do not find a solitary word about this New England Invest 
ment and Security Company, which has bought your trolley 
lines and given notes for them. Nor do you find the con 
cern mentioned in the balance sheets and tables of subse- 
quent reports. Perhaps Mr. Mellen inadvertently left those 
notes at home on the dining-room mantel, or perhaps a dog 
ran off with them. So far as the reports to you go, they 
simply disappear. 

The next year you read that the properties of the Con- 
necticut Railroad and Lighting Company, owning a hundred 
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and ninety-three miles of trolley, have been leased for nine 
hundred and nin years “at a varying rental to 
August, 1914, and a fixed rental thereafter.”” Do not ask 
how much that rental 








is, dear stockholder; just rest con- 


tent with the knowledge that it varies to August, 1914, and 





is fixed thereafter. 

In the same report you read: “It was brought to the 
attention of your directors early in the year that a large 
amount of Boston & Maine Railroad stock was seeking a 
and “after long negotiation it was deemed advis 
And over in Exhibit 
B—Other Investments—you find one hundred and nine 
thousand shares of Boston & Maine stock put down as 
having cost nearly thirteen million dollars. 


le that your company purchase it.” 
i 


Now the Massachusetts k gislature Vv iolently objected to 
this purchase of Boston & Maine stock by the New Haven 
road, and when you take up your annual report for the 
following year you fail to find a syllable in it about Boston 
& Maine. 

y ou cor 


there pra 


sult the table of Other Investments and yout nd 
t ly the same securities that were shown the 
year before, with the exception of Boston & Maine stock. 
That does not appear at all and the total of the table is 
smaller than for the year before by about the amount of 
this Boston & Maine stock. But what has become of that 
thirteen-million-dollar investment? There is not one word 
in the report to throw any light on that subject. So far as 














you can discover, thirteen millions havesimply vanished and 
left no trace behind. 

Perhaps that disturbs you a bit. In the 1908 report you 
read: “An arrangement has been made for the sale on 
advantageous terms of the following treasury assets’ 
which is followed by a list ef bonds footing up over four 
million dollars; but nowhere are you told how much they 
were sold for. That the terms were advantageous is all you 
need to know. 

Perhaps that also disturbs you; but a greater shock is 
coming. On page thirteen you read: “An investment 
amounting to ten million nine hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars was made during the year ending June 30, 
1907, in the Millbrook Company And it is added briefly 
that this Millbrook Compar y owns the New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railroad. This, you understand, is in the 
report for the year ending June 30, 1908. You turn back 


> 


hastily to the report f year ending June 30, 1907, 


when this eleven-millic llar invéstment was made, 





and you do not find a sy 


in it about any 


Millbrook Company, or a line in any balance 


of Mr. Morgan, Will 


arrange the purchase 


of a very remarka 


road and Messrs. Thorne and Perry, 


le nt and vice presic 
of America, where 


there then was of 
& Boston Railroad 


There seems t 
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who were 
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Well, Messrs. Thorne and Perry proceeded 
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sv the fore part o 


nine million dollars of New Haven's 


Mr. Mellen testified 


real estate, some 


The pure hasi! v 


financial weather began to be exceedir 


was a heavy run or 
the New Haver 
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testimony, leared tha 


might involve thi 


enterprise »o it ¥V 


tract with Messrs. Thorne and Perry and i 
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ie construction and 
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ne iTu Compa 


ectors, 


t the embarrassm 


New York, West 


deemed best t 





Morgan to say what sum they should re« 
tion of abrogating the arrangement. 

Mr. Morgar alter ireful deliberat 
thought two hundred and sevent é 
would be about gt hat s wa 
Thorne and Perry, and on Octol 9,1 
of the panic, if you remember — the contra 

It had been in existence practically « 


that time Mes 
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in the absence of an) 








rne and Perry had it 
over eleven million dollars of New Haven mon 
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presume they received the stipulated 
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sheet or exhibit to show that your directors 
have made any such use of your money. 

In the vast sea of New Haven finance these 
ar leviathans roll into view, 
and smoothly disappear 
rishes of their tails; in fact, 
tracing the condition and 

New Haven road, these 
‘ports to stockholders are 
entirely worthless. The stockholder who de- 
pended upon them never knew the situation 


of his property. 





However the New Haven property has been 
pretty extensively investigated during the 





‘ I anks to outside intervention 

and not in the least to the candor of his direc- 
nes now knows in detail 
hat were done with his 





some ot the 


money. 


Those Amazing Millions 
im )Rinstance, takethateleven-million-dollar 


investment in the Millbrook Company, 
which was so carefully concealed from stock- 
holders for a whole year. There was an old 
franchise for a railroad into New York from 
the Connecticut side. Some promoters got 
possession of the franchise and laid plans to 
utilize it. They proposed to build a line from 
the Harlem River to Mount Vernon, and from 
that point to White Plains on the one hand 
and Port Chester on the other. Altogether 
the road is seventy-five miles in length. 

The projected line would be a competitor 
with the New Haven for some suburban busi- 
ness. Moreover, it might in the fullness of 
time furnish a New York terminus for a com- 
peting New England railroad system, though 
it comes no farther south than the Harlem 
River. Mr. Morgan wanted the New Haven 
road to buy up this possible competitor in its 
infancy. Mr. Mellen has testified that he was 
not favorable to the purchase. ‘‘I have never 
been optimistic of its being a good investment 
for us in the present or immediate future,” he 
said; “but people. in whom I had greater 











confidence than I had in myself thought it 
desirable.”” Consequently the New Haven 


directors appointed a committec, consisting 
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Howard Elliott, the Moses to Whom New Haven Stockhotders are Looking to 


Lead Them Out of the Wilderness of High Finance 
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N OLD man sat on a log at the foot of Dumpling 
Hill in the town of Vienna. He was doing some 
_ ort of incomprehensible thing with a stout cord. 





s one of those combination, remote-nearby 
inderstand? It 

to exist merely as a 
ract of territory to brace real 
enters apartfrom eachother, 
t the centers may inde- 
pendently flourish. It is near 
g towns geographically, but 


remote as the moon, so far 


outside interest in it goes. 
\ new state airline highway, 

iilt by the proceeds of state 
onds, affords a short cut by 
which automobiles can scoot 
through the town without 
topping. 

Stranger automobilists 

vyhoot through Vienna with- 
nut especially realizing that 
they nave pas ed across a 
tow! It’s simply covering 
listance rhere’s a good clay 
road that leads round thehills 

omew here; and who cares 


hether there are houses on 





the top of the hills, 30 long as 
the automobile kee ps going? 
Usually when an automobile 
tops in Vienna— and itrarely 
nappens aman swears and 


gets out with a jac k and a 
wrencl 


A red road ter stopped 


“Te’'s No Place for 
a Dude — Politics 


opposite the old man who sat 
on a log, but neither of the 
men in it got out right away. 
’ The tires were as plump as 
pienic doughnuts, and the motor purred isochronally on 
neutral; so there seemed to be no trouble with that 
automobile. 
The old man kept on doing something incomprehensible 
with his stout cord. He stared back at the men who were 
ying him, but displayed no special interest in them. 
Above his eyes were tufted brows that would have made 
niddling-sized mustaches for both the young men inthecar. 
His beard was a veritable ambush from which his keen 








eyes peered 
‘| like to jump an old tomcat like that once in a while,” 
Now watch him hop!” 

The old man, who was almost as long in his rawboned 
tature as the ancient log on which he sat, continued to 
His posture was 
that of a fisherman, his gesture that of a man jigging a line 


tweak the cord lazily and occasionally. 


ide of a boat-——but there was no water in sight. 
I'he end of the cord disappeared in a hole in the log. 

Che driver swung out of his car and advanced on that 
tatue of Patience by the Wayside, slapping his gauntlets 
against his leg 





vas a city man— young, round of face, 
eek, self-satisfied, patronizing. In this case he seemed 
to be producing merely his plated geniality and the brass 
owed through the plate. His whole air suggested that he 

as in prime humor for that popular sport called joshing. 
How do you do this fir 


to you. My name is Harry Lang.” 
The to in which he announced himself indicated that 


e summer day, squire? Let me 
lf known 


oked for a demonstration, as one who has speared a 
h expects a flop; but there was not a quiver— not even 
n extra blinking of the keen old eyes. 

i'm out looking over the political field. I'm chairman 


the Democratic St: 


ite Committee.” 

\ more vital poke of the spear, but no flop. 
I'm the son of General Thomas Burkett Lang. 

When this elicited nothing the young man lost some of 


ive me tell you that General Lang 
he Democracy of this state until he died, do you?” 


Not unless you feel like doing so."" The voice was 
e tone indicated utter indifference. 

l say, squire, you're certainly some numb! Now aren't 

i going to show a thrill of life when I point out to you the 

overnor of this state? There he sits in my car! 

é e Honorable Baldwin Dorr—and we're going to 


i with him this fall. He'd like to shake you by the hand.” 
(he veteran kept his seat on the log, however. He gave 
r it the other young man. “Do you 
k this is josh? Don’t you believe what I'm telling you?” 
Yes.” 

What's your polities 


Democrat 
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“Then why aren’t you showing some regard for your 
next governor?” 

“Do you want me to go over and hug and kiss him?” 

The man in the car laughed, but the state chairman of a 
party was angered by this apathy. It seemed to reflect on 
his qualities of leadership. He became caustic. 

“IT know they are never more than half awake in this 
town—my father used to say so. You don’t take any inter- 
est in politics—eh, squire? Well, you needn't wake up 
enough to answer. I can see that you don’t. Have you 
heard that there’s going to be an election this fall? I sup- 
pose you'll ride to the polls and vote if somebody will come 
round and derrick you into a cushioned buggy—eh? But 
I want to inform you that the rest of this state is wide- 
awake. The young blood is showing the old fossils how to 
do things—if I do say it. They didn’t know how to run 
polities in the old days.” 

“I'll agree with you to the extent of saying that your 
father didn’t know how,” stated the old man on the log, 
twigging on the cord. ‘“ He wrecked his party by his kid- 
glove snobbishness and his cockalorum airs.” 

The son had started toward his car after his indignant 
outburst, spurning this particular old fossil as something 
not worth his attention. Now he whirled and started back, 
his cheeks flaming. 

“It’s no place for a dude polities,” declared the old 
man, his eyebrows coming together like a snail’s horns 
and sticking out aggressively. “Give a dude something 
else—some other kind of a rattle to play with.” 

“Do you mean me?” Lang pounded his breast and 
looked truculent. 

“Yes, sir. There can't be much hope of party success 
this fall if they've given a chap like you the thing to play 
with.” 

“What do you know about the situation in this state, 
you—you old lunatic?” 

“Go easy! Go easy, Harry!” chided the candidate from 
the car. “It isn’t worth while to get mad—not in this 
case,” he added meaningly; but the chairman of the state 
committee had been pricked too deeply. 

“I’ve heard my father tell of a lunatic in this town who 
spent ten thousand dollars building a lighthouse here 
years ago—and it’s over a hundred miles from the ocean. 
And he F 

“That was my uncle; but it wasn’t a lighthouse and he 
wasn’t a lunatic. He told the fools it was a lighthouse to 
stop ‘em asking foolish questions—and they believed it, 
including your father, so I see.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“We have always preferred to keep "em guessing.” 

“Well, whatever he did it for he wasn’t any more of a 
lunatic than a mana who sits on a log fishing down a dry 
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hole in midsummer,” blurted the chairman, his youth- 
ful ardor snapping the leash of his prudence. 

“Fishing? You've given it as good a name as any,” 
replied the old man in an indifferent tone. 

Chairman Lang started 
away again, muttering his 
own disgust at himself for 
wasting time. Then he came 
back with the air of a dog 
who desires to have one more 
bark at a woodchuck hole. 

“Look out how you insult 
the Lang family, old fellow! 
One of your Vienna podunk- 
ers tried it on my father 
years ago and never came to 
the top of the water again. | 
guess you remember about 
it, Dorr,” he called, anxious 
to have a witness to testif; 
to the dangerous qualities of 
his family. 

“T don’t remember,” re- 
turned the candidate 
“Come along, Harry. You're 
getting foolish.” 

Thesplenetic fury of yout} 
was now foaming in the scion 
of the Langs, however. 

“You ought to remember 
It was when the calves 
our party went drooling and 


¥ 
} 


galloping after the FreeSilver 
steer, expecting to get n lk. 
There was a goat from Vienna 
who got up and blarted when 
father was making his great 
speech, pulling the p: 
and rainbow-chaser < 
where they belonged.”’ He 
snapped his fingers above his head, racking his impatient 
memory. “Cook—Baker—no; something about kitchen. 
He's so dead that I can’t even remember his name.” 

“Man by the name o’ Frye,”’ volunteered the veteran on 
the log. 

“Well, he’s dead. I don’t believe they ever bothered to 
put up a gravestone over him. He insulted my father in 
the state convention, Dorr. It’s a wonder the boys didn’t 
kill him on the spot. He went out of that hall over the 
heads of the delegates—like skylarkers keep a football 
in the air. I wish I had been there to see it! It was rip, 
zip and out for him! Umbrella in one hand, hat in the 
other, whiskers waving—and he never touched the ground! 
Father said that was the last look he ever got at him. 
It didn’t pay to tell my father to go to hell in a state 
convention.” 


y fools 





“You've got it wrong. I told him he was a damned 
fool!”’ stated the old man. 

“You told him!” 

“T told him. I’m Ossian Frye.” 

“Pickle that bunk, old chap! The man who insulted my 
father is dead. He must be dead! Why, he was more than 
a hundred years old in Free Silver times! Before tl 
was a Greenbacker, a Free Soiler, a Knownothing— he 





chased every steer in politics; he was in Congress for one 
year on a Fusion fluke. And he’s dead.” 

“Your father could kill almost anything, includir 
party; but he couldn’t kill me by announcing my 
However, it’s no matter. Your theory that I’m dead suits 
you, and the fact that I'm alive suits me.’ 

He began to pull on the cord, hand over hand. The 
chairman of the state committee forbore to retort and 
watched the mouth of the hole with curiosity. Up came a 
turtle, with a tin tobacco-box hooked to the edge of its shell 
by a wire. From the perforations in the box smoke slowly 
eddied. 

The old man opened the box and dumped some smolde 
ing moss on the ground. He tucked the turtle under hi 
arm and stood up, a giant of a man. 

“A dude politician can drive ‘most anything into a hole 
and make it stay there,” he observed. “I may as well 
move on.” 

“T’ll give you ten dollars if you'll tell me what that 
rinkydido business means,” blurted the chairman, his 
curiosity getting the better of his choler. 

“Smoking ‘em out! It’s a good thing for a politician to 
practice. I used to do something at it when | was in poli- 
tics. You see, Lang, son of Thomas, I'm of a meditative 
turn of mind. If there was a pond in Vienna I would angle 
and meditate. I have been obliged to invent this kind 
of angling to assist my meditations and help pass the time. 
The turtle drags himself into the hole slowly—the box is 
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hot and keeps him moving. If there is anything in the 


hole it gets smoked out in the course of time.”’ 


you get?”” The chairman was surly, but 





, : | ’ 
1, what a man gets when he smokes out politician 





1 
then a woodchuc 





k; every now and ther 
bit; and quite often a 


‘ 
i mole or a scared rab 


skunk.” He moved away. “Tt’s not bad sport, your 





Lar g. Smoke ‘em out! Your father had a smooth, s K 
skin; but he showed himself up that day when he raved 
and pranced on that platform and cursed the men he had 
walked on to get into position had wiped his feet on, all 


1e years, without their knowing it. I made his old hair 





all saw that he was 
Quite often you 


tle—and when it stood on end they 





' 





wy! Smoke ’em out, young Lang 
get a skunk.” 


“They 


“‘ Are you sure it wasn’t a triumphal parade—my friends 


threw you out of that convention! 


lugging me on their shoulders? Your father had a way of 


twisting facts, you know.” 


The chairman followed after the departing sportsman 


beating his fists together childishly, spouting insults and 
furious oaths—cursing the intellect, pedigree, attainments 


and character of a man by the name of Frye. He saw only 


one side of this si ition —a coarse old hermit had sneered 





at a father whom the son had placed upon a pedestal among 
the political demigods of the state. 

The patriarch turned on him at last—turned as a shaggy 
Newfoundland might turn with half-indifferent protest on 
an irritating fox terrier. 


‘There are two ways ol being in politics, son of Thomas,” 


he growled. ‘The dude on a pedestal plays with politics 
ind his head swells for himself; the honest man, dqwn in 
the ranks, tries to make politics a pry for uplift and his 
heart swells for the oppressed. The dude puts on kid 





gloves and stands upon a platform and say 


rs—and thinks he’s a patriot and a 





coddling his own snobbishness and 


petting the human hankering to be boosted. The hanker- 








ing is often ir grained in poiled children of rich folks. 
Children like to be boosted, and never outgrow that 
I Olishness some Cast ' 

Dorr. in the auto, stared at the old with new 
interest. Hewaslistening to considerable good philosophy. 


“Take back your dirty slurs about my father, you old 
oe 


ion of a hair mattress sputtered Lang, his 


passion making him childish and ridiculous. 
“Your father and you, having had your money left to 
vu, would have made moderately 


\ successful dukes in a 
but you don't belong 
politics in a country where politics needs | 





place W here duking wo ild run itself; 





and 
unselfishness. You'd better run along now. Both of us 
have talked more than we intended to.” 

“Thank God, these new times have buried you and the 
other old hornbeams like you!” declared the heir of the 
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“T’ee Stood All the Yap From You, Young Puppy. 1 Propose to Stand" 








nominated, this county hain’t gone 


Democratic for twenty years. I ain't no hand for jesting 


! joking, Oss. I know my duty and I 
‘Will you walk down to Brickett Quarry with me this 
evening ist you and I1—and will you keep your mouth 
it!” It not a request—-it was a command, and Nute 
bsided under the tone and before the pipestem that was 

ed him 

If you're going—-if you're bound to go—we’d better 
earl dvised the constable. “They are bringing up 
Deck Bradley of the Newry Stonecutters’ Union against 
him tonight. We might as well see the whole of it if we're 


ung. He ain't so tall as your Fred; but I’ve been study- 

1 little, and he’s got a lefthand hook that’s 

Your interest is illuminating. That’s enough, Nute. | 

ee I'm on the right track,” was the cryptic interruption of 
ex-Congressman Frye. ‘We'll go late—lI have a reason.” 
They were so late that the outposts at the quarry had 

p their watch in order to witness what was going on 


the walls of riven stone. They walked in unchal- 
sputtering torches revealed 
ing man with flail-like 
rms administering the final, polishing wal- 


to then 


a rangy yo 


iops to a staggering opponent. 
‘He's got Deck whipped to a whimper!” 


leclared the constable with enthusiasm. 





[t's too bad you’ve got to be ashamed of 
him. Oss!” 

The patriarch marched right into the 

ince of the torches and stood revealed to 


the bystanders, and the light glinted on the 


hadge of the constable at his side. There was 


in awed hush 


Don’t try to run away—any of you,” 
ivised old Ossian 

It’s this way, judge,”” stammered a red- 
ed man, holding out his shirt-sleeved arms 





appealingly. ‘‘You’ve caught us and we own 


p; but there ain’t no gate receipts, gambling 
‘ graft to thi It’ t a little innocent 
entertainment for men who work hard all 
day And you've got a grandson who could 
lick old Goliath—and doit with one hand tied 
behind him 

“I'm glad to see gathered such a fine and 


ative body of voters from this sec- 
I tated the ex-congressman heartily, 
with sublime disregard of what had preceded. 
‘You are Americans with red blood and show 
rood taste in athletic sports. When I was 
ounger—in the old days when wrestling was popular—I 
used to put many a man on his back. The Fryes , 


| 





he crowd gasped and then the redfaced man yelled: 
All together now! Who's a good old sport?” 


ellowed the crowd. 





“Judge Frye! 
“Who is the champion of this county? 
‘Fred Frye!” 

Who are all right? 

The Fryes.”’ 


‘Three cheers for the Fryes! : 

lhe patriarch took off his hat and murmured to himself 

while the cheers were beating in his ears: 
4 dude makes the mistake of trying to buili a machine 
ith his kid gloves on.” 
He put up his broad hand to compel quiet. With the 
other hand he patted his astonished grandson on the back. 
‘Now that we have gathered here, fellow citizens, let 
us take a little look at the conditions in this county—a 
county that has been run for years by a smug set of polit 
pocrites, who have catered to old maids’ whims for 





wal 

the sake of getting in votes who impos¢ their kid glove 
otions, driving honest men into caves for their innocent 
imusements, as of yore Christians were driven into caverns 
nd holes in the ground that they might think their own 


thoughts and sav theirown sav. How easy it is tor free men 


to be enslaved by those who set themselves up and usurp 
ower and are hypocrites! Let me call your attention for 
few moments to the kind of men who have grabbed “a 
Chat speech consumed half an hour, but who that has the 


east conception of it a psychological moment means 
ho that understands the significance of the time, the 
ace and the man- requires to have more of that speech 


) 


The town of Vienna is in Rockham County—a small 


inty with but one cit The rural towns are domed 
th hills ane from the hills come granite and limerock 
en f the toilers are of the double-fisted, knotted 
iuscle type. Of that sort were those gathered in the 
Brickett Quarry that evening. At the conclusion of Ossian 
Frye peech the first Andrew Jackson Club of Rockham 
Cou was formed-- enthusiastically organized. It was 
rimarily a club of protest—but the political leaning of 
clul med for Andrew Jackson requires no elaboration. 
Ten day iter old Ossian, sitting in the center of his 
web in his offic: ove the eternal purr of Fossett's coffee- 


grinder, was assured that an Andrew Jackson Club had 
town in Rockham County. His 


rand toured as organizer, and organized after an 


heen organized ih ever 
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exhibition bout with any local celebrity who chose to ofl 


himself. Such an appeal to the toiling voters had never 
been made before. They did not analyze too deeply the 
motives of the promoters of the Andrew Jackson Club 

they were simply loyal, zealous, knitted into an under- 
standing band by common tastes and prejudices—and they 
went to the Democratic County Convention as a welded 


















“You've Got a 
Graadson Who 
Could Lick 
Oid Goliath 
With One 
Hand Tied 
Behind Him" 


unit that couid not be nicked. Ossian Frye did not go to 
that convention— he was a candidate for nothing; but from 
his office he sent the slate. He had picked forstatesenator 


the Reverend Matthew Beedy, a retired Methodist cle 
man, and Professor Thalius Veazie, a retired high-school 
master. 

No man in all the Andrew Jackson Clubs had ever heard 
particularly of those personalities before, but they sounded 
good, were considered inoffensive, and it was generally 
agreed that old Ossian knew what he was about. It went 
without saying that he could handle his men. 
went through. 

“They give the ticket tone, haven't anything else to do, 
are so old that you have to push ‘em round on casters, and 








both wear plug hats every day,” old Ossian informed his 
chief lieutenant, Nute. “Keep close behind those plug 
hats and I'll smuggle even you through as high sheriff.” 

The County of Rockham went Democratic—a clean 
sweep of every office—for the first time in twenty years; 
and old Ossian never went out of his office! But the 


Andrew Jackson Clubs knew! 


mt 


bes Honorable Baldwin Dorr was not elected governor 
of the state at the fall election— and nol oay supposed 
he would be elected! But after the election was over 
Chairman Harry Alvah Lang managed to extract consid 
erable sunshine from his campaign cucumber. He was 
a surface-squinting optimist, was Chairman Lang. He 
pointed out that the Republican vote had fallen off 
twenty-five per cent at least. The Democratic vote had 
held up to former years. More coldly critical commenta- 
tors than Chairman Lang understood that the apparent 
defection simply emphasized the bland sense of security 
among the black Republicans; folks do not run themselves 
into a sweat chasing after cars they have already caught. 

Chairman Lang's chief boast, however, was that after 
twenty years the Democrats had triumphantly carried one 
county in the state; at last the solid front of Republican 
autocracy had been broken. Through this breach the 
unterrified Democracy would sweep to victory in another 
year! 

Chairman Lang was careful not to order a post-mortem 
in Rockham County. He had heard vague rumors and he 
did not like the sound of them. However, he needed some- 
thing tangible to brag about; and, being the kind of 
optimist he was, he was willing to fool himself, along with 
such others as he desired to impress with 





capabduitlies 
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as aleader. He was young; he was vain. And the young 
and the vain are inclined to be careful not to joggle very 
much when they feather-dust their own pedest: 





That winter two discreetly fuzzy plug hats reposed in 


the Senate lockers assigned to Rockham County. The 





Reverend Beedy made one speech—a fuzzy one apropos of 


nothing in particular; he called it “‘A garland for hon 





and mother.” Professor Veazie made on 
speech a discreet one advocating pensio 
for “those noble spinsters wl have put 
matrimony and motherhood resolut De- 
hir in their devotion to the childrer 
The Reverend Beedy served Ol he com 
ittee on temperance, patriotic observances 
and schools; Professor Veazie also had those 
three and another in addition loreig 
relations the character of the duties <« 
hich he did not discover, because the con 
mittee did not haye a session. The point to be 
noted 1 that those two plug hats mo 
ere through the halls of state with in- 





nocuous dignity, and roused not the least su 


picion that they concealed, as the magician’s 
hat conceals its rabbit, Ossian Frye’s grudg 
and Fred Frye’s fst 

Who—if in the future somebod ild 
rise to impeach the in Wor gs in Re 





hamCounty—who could impugnthe cou 
choice of candidates for the senatorial 
Would anybody ever rise and attack Ro 


ham Count 


Ossian Frye picked his elegation and wer 
up to the next Democratic State Conv: 10r 
to find out. He led his men—appearing i 
the open tor the first time. 

The mermbe of the delegatiot ere ea 
nest and zealo the patriots ol the J 0 
Clubs-—and he could but they 
were aiso ingenuo iin mer 
of kiln and quarry, u ires and 





77 chairman of the Democratic Stat 
Convention stepped to the edge of the 
platform and gazed over the expanse of tl 
big cobbled with its upturned faces 
Pr »pped placards Marked the various count 
delegations. He scowled at this delegation and that 
a mumble of conversation lingered in spite of his apps 
lor silence 


the group labeled Rockham 


There was no conversation in 


and the chairman skimmed over it carelessly with his eye 





as the automobiles always skim through Vienna— hurryi 
to get tosomething more important. He did not note that 
7 Thai 


the faces were set, that the mouths were tight, that the eves 


gleamed. He did not note the tall old man ambushed in |} 
i re conceaied lay tne 


veard. He did 1 


dynamics of that 


“am that the 





li ition. 

“Gentlemen of the convention,”’ shouted the chai 
after he had secured a hus! “On motion of Mr Gray, 
Pownal, seconded by Mr. Woodsum, of Ayer, it has bee 


voted that the convention do now take a recess of ten 





minutes so that each county delegation may nominate 
vice-president for the convention, a member of the com 
mittee on resolutions and a member of the state commit 
tee for its county. County delegations will immediat« 
caucus by themselves in this hall. Please be expeditious, 
ger tlemen!” 

A bang of the gavel and immediately up beside ea 


propped placard bobbed a man and the caucusing beg 


with a babel of voices. It sounded like bedlam and tur 





moil and contest, but each caucus was merely a ratifica 


tion of the choice already settled upon. Then at last a 
hang-bang-bang! of the chairman’s gavel, and order was 
restored. 

“‘Counties will please report alphabetically. Albion! 
For vice president,” 


came the far voice, “Oscar P. 


Lord. For member of the committee on resolutions, 





Sparks Grant. For member of the state commit 
Honorable William Pitt Sykes.” 

“And what is the mind of the convention in regard to 
It is moved and seconded that the 
be elected. If such be your minds, manifest it by saying 
Aye. It is a vote.” Bang! “Amity!” 

Another far voice droned names. And so on down the 
list of counties— Brooklyn, Cashton, Emden, and the 


others. It was merely routine ratification of the nomina- 


) 


these nominations? 


tions—no one in that assemblage could remember wh¢ 
the convention, as a whole, had refused to accept a county's 
selection of its ov'n candidates. 

The Honorable Harry Alvah Lang, chairman of the 
state committee, rocked idly on the hind legs of his plat 
form chair and gazed out patronizingly on “his boys.’”’ He 
wore a gray suit and gray gloves of undressed kid. 


Continued on Page 36 
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LO ID WILL 2 iD JL oy Stings bepibpiow 
e 
ILLUSTRATED BY } j Rt ER 


B n G 





! THE Martin Maternity Hospital two mothers lay in little excit great event 

the democracy of agony. Upstairs, in the Privat y the society reporters, noted the dencs 

Pavilion, a royal suite for princely babies, suffered l'wo or thre iter, when Mrs. Winter was per 
° Mrs. Payson Winter 4 specialist, a fan physician, a mitted to rece i from her k he 


\ nouse physicla two ol her Vn trained nurses and a maid nurses told her t! t pital go It became Mrs 





attended her; further, there waited outside a special y Winter’s whim tosee the Barrowsc!} a So Miss Meecham, 
f employed foreign-educated nurser rness, assigned to naving Gdeliaye events | g enougn t rearrange her hair Ne Betongs 
| begin at the very birth of the Winter heir that system of and dona fresh cap, brought the heir of the Barrows pe o> Dae er 
oe polite espionage which, i some torm ¢ otner, would sur- nies to visit the dowage of the Winter millor vases 
| i . East Side 
1 round him until death should envelop him in its ow: Mrs. Winter caused the two babies to be laid side by e 
‘a Gangs! 
democracy of agon for that world-old adorati which Christianity has o1 
yA right of the we born to govern this rid. However they the nurses tl t that their hearts, while the mace 
were also philanthropic. The Martin Maternity Hospital ibtie feminine inferences to prove to Mrs. Winter 
was Mrs. Winter’s pet charity; further, as the board of much better a Wint woked than a B 
| governors and all the lad, patrone es Ke no institu- or one yg ¢ ‘ le ‘ om 
| tion in the world was better equipped to handle maternity ( te j precise vent 
It became the whim of Mrs. Winter t » bring forth her chi l ine ne long enc eature ch the bal experts pro 
| in the Martin Hospit 1 in all her aristocratic and yuunced long ¢ inent fe a newbor! int; eac! 
| philanthropic twent even yea he had never known an the rses prophesied after much ¢ sultation, was going to 








endured the travail that tne seed of natior An im their va 1 ttle 1e eve One rs¢ ho had gathered 

tient interne, with rather a ward young hands, attended that Mrs. Winte y ie eves, thought that the Winter 

her; and Miss Mee« too pret rse, divided habv’s were the blue Ay , \ felt cert that Mr 

her attentio between Mrs. Barrows and three other Winter had antea eyed baby, maintained the 

women who had but yesterday become mothers. The superior blueness of the B owe eve 

young interne worked ali the re npatiently be ( r ri i fror her pi \ 

and Miss Meecham had an engagement to go to the t ‘ At the t sig 

that evening provided Mrs. Barrows’ case was out r equious pl ! n-charge made a motion to his 

the way The Winter nurse iM Meecham waited until her 
Fortunate lovers! At twenty-four r tes past sixthe breathing notified them that she was asleep; then the 





Si ee a er ee 


ee ree Mc 


“Miss Meecham and the discover 
Winter nurses undressed their M Meecham married the 


i TT 


ender rs 







There Young Robert Laid the Foundations of a Collection That Has 





Since Become Famous ‘ i rse and ne st Continued on Page 3? 
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f a Happy Womeam 


ACQUIRING EFFICIENCY FOR THE JOB OF LIFE 


rTrLELUS TRA TE O es 





HEN I speakofawoman’s 
acquiring efficiency for 
the job of life it is need- 
less to say I do not mean acquir- 
ing efficiency for a career. A 
career is notanaim. Itisaresult; 
in fact, the result of doing the 
every-day job of life well and ac- 
quiring efficiency for it. If one 
acquires efficiency the career will take care of 
itself. If one does not acquire efficiency all the 
ambition, all the envy, all the spurts of deter- 
mination ever brewed in a witch's caldron of 
wretchedness will not effect a career. 

[t was natural, perhaps, in a great transition 
period from mured existence to a world arena, 
that misguided enthusiasts should preach the 
career idea to young girl graduates at commencement exer- 
cises; that thoughtless friends out of sheer vanity should 
pur eager youngsters on to chase a rainbow will-o’-the- 





isp without the slightest regard to natural endowment. 
You do not need to chase a career. If you acquire the 
thing called efficiency the career will chase you. There is 
no woman living who, looking back on her schooldays, 
cannot recall case after case of tragedy from following the 


‘ 


mis Jatuus of a career. 
In the old days, when it was something of a triumph for 
1 woman to break into the man’s university, many a girl 
thought all she had to do was, first— pass inside the sacred 
portals; second— pass the men in her studies; third—pass 
the examinations with ninety-nine or one hundred per 
cent-—and all life would open before her a golden, easy way. 
Well, she did all these things—hurdled over the portals 
they did not open; beat the men out of their boots in 


tudies; captured all the scholarships; but somehow life 
id not open a golden, easy way. Neither did the wayseem 
» lead anywhere. I have heard disappointed women 
explain the thing this way: ‘Boys seem to develop more 
»wly than girls; but then, when they get out in the world, 
they seem to go ahead faster.” 


Girls Who Don't Make Good 


fe fact ignored in this explanation was that while the 
girls were cram -cram-cramming themselves with second- 
ind diluted book knowledge, the boys, out on the campus 
taking knocks and kicks from men they might hate, down 
the wildest hurlyburly of rowdy rackets, were having 
bumped and thumped into them, not second-hand diluted 
book knowledge, but first-hand facts of life. 

The boys were failing in their examinations, but learning 
how to play the game of life and having the reptile vices of 
littleness knocked out of their souls. The girls were captur- 
ing prizes, but learning no more of the big world arena than 
their grandmothers, who had never left the four walls of 
home, had known. They were, some of them, growing a 
fungus of hopes in studious shades, bound to rot in the 
bitterness of later life. 

In literature, art, music, the stage, the will-o’-the-wisp 
vanity of a cereer has caused even more poignant tragedies. 
New York, London, Paris and Vienna have literally armies 


FANNY 








To This 
Day, When 

Frazzted From 
Any Fray, My First Desire 
is to Get Out Into the Woods 


of fake vampire teachers who batten and fatten on this sad 
vanity of a career. There are literary agents galore who 
for the sum of ten dollars will fix up a young writer’s 
manuscript to insure certain fame and fortune. 

One such was under arrest by the postal authorities for a 
get-rich-quick scheme. Anotherfailedinrunninga basement 
eating house. A third ran off to parts unknown to escape 
exposure. A fourth once came to me to know whether I 
could raise ten thousand dollars among my friends to 
furnish offices in style and advertise—because “young 
authors are so crazy to get their stuff published that if you 
advertise widely enough and get a few big names on your 
list of directors, you can count on one thousand manuscripts 
a week coming in, which at ten dollars per and expenses 
of only a few thousands a year’’—and so on. I did not 
bite. Somebody else did. 

There are dramatic schools in all these cities that have 
literally never graduated an actor—or, in fact, anything 
but yellow-cutionists and dividends; and it would take an 
ambitious student of music— voice culture, I guess, is the 
word—to tell the inside story of the bleeding to which 
many a girl coming as a stranger to a great city, ambitious 
for a career, has been subjected. 

The attics of London and Paris and Vienna and New 
York are strewn with such wrecks—girls who have set out 
with the blessing of parents and the applause of a whole 
community; who have spent every cent they had and a 
great deal they had not; who have impoverished the old 
folks at home, and then—through no fault of their own, 
but through lack of ability, of physical or mental stamina, 
of nerve or verve— have failed to make good, and have been 
ashamed to go back without the tag of a career attached 
to their names. 

Sometimes, while the money held out or the victim had 
a pull, the press agent had been called in to create the bluff 
of a career that did not exist; and with this empty and 
bitter mask on a sad face the victim has turned back. 
What becomes of those who do not make good and do not 
turn back, only God, who looks down from the stars through 
the roofs of the huddled cities, knows; for I am quite sure 
if the Recording Angel had ever been a human being tears 
would dim his vision when setting down such records. Of 
the one who did succeed out of the tens of thousands who 
tried and failed we all hear; but we do not hear of the 
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multitudes of half- 
way-ups and the still 
greater multitudes 
who never got up at 
all. Be sure if you 
sing like at igi tingale 
abovea peanutwagon 
or a hurdygurdy the 
world will stop a 
listen without any misguided friends stich 
ing bayonets into the ticklings of yo 
vanity. Ifyou writelikeShakspere,orMr 
Dooley, the world will find you out with- 
out any big drum to announce that yo 
are here. If it is in you it will break out. Do not hurt 
yourself whirling dervish dances all round your ego to 
exorcise the spirit! 








that matter—the word career to me has come to be a sort of 
marsh light leading into the death swamps. You attend 
to your job; the career will attend to itself 

Just here comes in the beautiful inconsistency —though 
we have preached home as woman's sphere for a thousand 
years, what training have we provided for efficiency on the 
job? “Bah! None of your study fag for me!” I recall one 
acquaintance saying. “All I want is to jabber a little 
French, bang the piano, dance—and that will do for me.” 

Plus a trip abroad, that is exactly all the training for her 
job she acquired; and she has been like a huge feather bed 
or a millstone weighted round her husband’s neck ever 
since. A knowledge of arithmetic, a few polite languages, 
fancy-work, music, sewing—and the girl of the old order 
was supposed to be equipped for life. 


And so for a girl setting out in life—or boy, either, for 


~~ 99 


The Blunders of Untrained Women 


F HER men supporters failed her she could take in 

lodgers, sew, do housework—perhaps in a very dainty 
and ladyfied way teach a few private pupils. These things 
failing, there remained only the convent—or the devil. 

A man was always carefully trained for his work. A 
woman was supposed to be born fully equipped for hers 
What did she know about the physiology of birth; of 
prenatal influences; of diseases that might blind her child 
of practical nursing; of the science of things that go into 
the household's stomach? Nothing! Less than nothing! 
It was not supposed to be proper to mention these things 
in a young girl's presence. Her equipment for efficiency 
was to be kept in a state of absolute ignorance. 

What were the results? I will give two examples | 
personally know. 

One young wife, for reasons purely personal, affecting 
financial affairs, was in a state of terrible depression before 
her first child was born. He came into the world an errati 
genius, subject to terrible alternations of do-nothing, 
languid depression and bursts of almost genius in whatever 
he touched. 

Toward her middle life, when he was at the university, his 
mother began studying everything affecting the efficienc, 
of her position as a wife and mother. 

I remember once, looking up from a book, she remarked 
quite casually, as if dreaming back through the years: “I 
wonder if there is anything in all this theory of prenatal 
influence coloring a child’s disposition.” 

“Why?” 

** Because if there is, and B——— should ever do anything 
to himself, I shall know it was because of the way I felt 
before he was born.” 

At his twenty-first year, after a particularly erratic but 
excellent course in the university, that boy was found in 
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the bathtub with his throat cut from ear to ear. I am not 
setting down pretty fictions. I am setting down facts. Wa 
the mother to be blamed? Her husband was a business 
man. From his fifteenth year he was trained in efficiency 
for his job. She was meant and designed by her parents 
r marriage at the earliest possible moment. She was, in 
fact, taken by the scruff of the neck and married off willy- 
nilly when barely eighteen. Her training for efficiency for 
her work was to be kept in absolute, abysmal ignorance of 
every fact concerning it. 

Yet another case 

The first words the little daughter of a friend of mine 
uttered were: “*Won'’t! Won't! Won't!” That daughter's 
whole life has been one tempestuous chafing against the 
line of whatever she was doing. She has been forceful and 
successful and attractive, as the world rates such things, 
beyond words She has been too sensible ever to be obsti- 
nate; but her whole life has been recklessly willful and 
tempestuous. Her spirit reminds you of a stormy sea. 
Before her birth her father was following a headstrong 
course in opposition to all sense, which wrecked forever 
that family’s peace and fortune; and the sins of the parent 
had descended, not as the curse of an erratic Deity, but 
pure ly as cause and effect, to the next generation. Were 


} ; 


he parents to blame? 


Had they been trained in efficiency 
for the job of life? 

Today, though at least ten per cent of the total popula- 
tion of women in every civilized country have to go out into 
the industrial arena as wage-earners, whether they want 
to or not—though ninety per cent remain in the home 
arena, also, I trust, as wage 





earners—as plus in the scheme 
of things, not minus--we have not improved much on the 
old order of training in efficienc y for the job. We have or ly 
wakened to a realization that the old system is not deliver- 
ing the goods; and in a frantic endeavor to improve things 
we keep piling up experiments and subjects. 


Making Ends Meet in Hard Times 


LS forsee we first moved West, and I wakened to a realiza 
tion that I must join the great army of wage-earning 
vome 


that I must earn for the home and protect the home 


1 fight for the home— otherwise there would be no home; 
that it was not a theoretical question of woman’s spl ere, 
but a practical question of getting bread—lI had, like all 


other wage-earning women of this transition period, vague 





ng efficiency for the job of life. 
We had no time to acquire efficiency. We were tumbled 
out of our pigeonholes hit or miss and had to earn. We 


knew only a fevered desire to get into harness and work for 


ideas about acqulr 





results. And right here, it seems to me, is the first fore 
shadowing of tragedy with woman in the wage-earning 
arena. It is too often hit or miss. There is no preparation; 
or if there is it is too often a preparation that defeats its 
own ends, 

You can sometimes be too near the woods to see the 
trees. You must go up on the hilltops to get a perspective 
of life. That is why, though you may not take a friend's 
advice, a friend in need is a friend indeed; for, detached 





from the entanglement and pressure of necessity, a friend's 





ation. That is why religion 
helps in keen stress. It en 


ables you to get out o! your- 
self fora moment, to escape 
from the prison o 
personality and get a new 
breath before you go back 
into the fray; and to tl 
day, when frazzled from ar 
fray, my first desire is to ge 
out into the woods, into the 
wilderness, into the desert 

to forget things for a mo 
ment, so I can come bacl 
with a new mind. I believe 


religious temperaments ex 





press this by s: 
they go into retreat 

I had no such friend in 
whom I could confide at that 
time—1I was too insanely 
proud to confess how des- 
perate ly poor we were, The 
funny thing is that nine 
people out of ten who mi 
grated West before the pani: 


, 
all were too insanely proud 


secret between them and God. 
kept a front to the world on less than forty doll: 


I Did 


Not Read 
the Bible for the 
Sake of Being Good 


of 1893 wer 


to contess 1 


I know 


and lawyers’ wives who kept servants fo 


things on sixty-five dollars a month; 


were not earning enough to 
We went in 
panic of 1893, wit 


of five. Do not ask how we did it 


pay office rent 


mother did it; and did it so v. ll wer 


accomplishing the biggest feat of all n 
t 


making ends meet tha 
] 


of thousands of nameless mo 


the world—the silent, tireless warriors of t 


of peace that have no annals 


We pension a soldier who loses a leg in battle with a1 
foe. Why ao we not pensi 


her eyesight mending half 
from the door, fighting off 


race—hunger, fright? 


thers are doings 


on a mother 


rit 


i 


those element 


Though I had no friend whose advices 


me past a danger zone at tha 


it, every word—I made 
I used to hum n yself t 
prayers or chants about 





and in such a terrific climate that you hac 


under the bedclothes to keep from freez 


‘ 


r the 


© the Northwest a few year: 
h forty dollars a month to su 
! We did 


e\ 


would not—as tho 


t time aon 


a house 


a dustpanful of hoar frost off the window 


The whole city had grown up like 


foundations of chips ind 


shells. I used to read 





inside out and back again. 


Z Had a Horrible Suspicion She Was Hiding Tears 


the houses 
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I wanted fact 
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How the Retailer Holds the Bag-By forrest Crissey 


N SPITE of the high cost-of-living prices that today 
preval rs the country storekeeper is a 
ran of sorrows and porceer ta grief. A glance 
e returns from the bankruptcy courts is enough to 
standing in the ranks of trouble-bearers. 
Why the se failures? “The catalogue house,” answers 
} s wrecking the small town because it is 
recking the countrys torekeeper.’ o.oo storekeeper 
not abreast of the times—he is the wrong man in 
“His weak credit 
methods put him in the hole,” declares a third. And 
then there is a chorus that includes them all: “He is 
neflicient—that is the trouble with him.” 
The storekeeper himself lay 8 the greatest stress on 
the ravages of the mail-order house, while the jobber is 
nelined to put the stress on inefficiency. But men 
follow the profession of digging into the hidden 
strata of mercantile finance are not willing to admit 
that the average storekeeper is the miracle of business 
incompetency that bankruptcy statistics would seem 
to indicate 
These experts charitably suggest that perhaps the 
orekeeper has an uncommonly hard row to hoe—or, 
to vary the figure, that it requires as much ability for 
as it does for men in many other 


commerce to succeed. 





at his count 





give him top 





the right place,” answers another. 


him merely to survive 
lines of 

The country storekeeper is no obscure character in 
this age of elevated cost of living high. He is patron- 

ed by some, feared by others, abused by many— but 
overlooked by none. And his functions in the social 
and economic scheme of things are seldom understood. 
In most cases he does not understand them himself. If 


he di 





1e would score a much higher average of success. 

The settler in a new country needs no diagram to 
grasp the fact that the country storekeeper is the local 
representative of commerce; that he is the keeper of 

ipplies who makes possible the subjugation of the 
desert, the range and the remote mountainside; that he 
is the connecting link between the pioneer on the one 
hand, and the factory and marts of trade on the other. 
Without him the farmers of thousands of remote inland 
communities would hardly survive the pioneer period in 
spite of the far-reaching mail-order house. 

Why? Because the country storekeeper is the real 
banker of his community; he is the financier of the com- 
mon people he carries their credit burdens and under- 
writes their crop production. This is the verdict of the 

nen and the collectors of the wholesale houses—the 
nt though unofficial examiners of the merchant's 
unchartered bank—and they ought to know! 

Not long since an expert adjuster of desperate accounts 
remarked 

“It seems almost hopeless to get the wholesaler and the 
credit man to grasp fully the situation in a new country. 
Neither the jobber nor his credit man can see just how that 

nd of country storekeeper is hooked up. Nor can they 
visualize the plight of the country storekeeper, because it is 
o different from their own and from that of the retailer in 
the old and well-settied sections of the country. Only 
personal contact can give them the right perspective and 
make them see what he means to the men and women who 
have settled on the land in his trade territory.” 


A Collector's Typical Case 


i ERE is an actual case typical of hundreds of others: 
A large coast jobbing house sent me out to adjust 
an account against a country storekeeper up in the wheat 
country. The head credit man told me he was tired of 
fooling with this customer; that the firm had not received 
remittance from him in months, and that unless I could 
got a oubste intial payment from him on account I should 
probably have to close him out. He also intimated that 
talk and promises were cheap, but that a reasonable 
amount of money remitted once each month or two would 
be the only effective talk the storekeeper could make. 
“When | arrived on the scene I found that our store- 


eeper Was surrounded by a farming country that produced 


two things— wheat and turkeys, both harvested and mar- 
keted once a year. There were thousands of acres covered 
with a splendid wheat crop and on almost every ranch 


were flocks of hundreds of turkeys fattening for the Eastern 
Thank ksgiving market. Practically all the farmers there 
were getting a start. They had plenty of the best asset in 
the world good productive land and the equipment with 
which to work it~ but they had no cash; their money was 
tied up in their plants 

‘They told me that this storekeeper was honest and 
well liked; that they could not get along without him, and 
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“The City Had Him Hooked"’ 


that they would back him with their trade so long as he 
kept the door of his store open. But as for pay ing anything 
on their accounts—that simply could not be done until 
they had realized on their wheat crops and their turkeys. 

“That young storekeeper’s books were a revelation 
to me. There were not more than two doubtful accounts 
on his beoks and those were small; and every dollar on his 
books stood for a fat profit. He was not doing business for 
fun not that young man; but his customers were entirely 
atistied with his prices. One of them remarked to me: 
‘Jim slaps on a good healthy toll—but why shouldn’t he? 
Don’t all of us camp on his shoulders and make him carry 
us from one harvest to another? We've got to—and he’s 
got to stand for it. 

‘When it comes to settlement day there isn’t a man 
among us who isn’t willing to let the punishment fit the 
crime. Why, I’ve even asked him for a few dollars in cash, 
and so has almost every other good customer on his books. 
Between us I guess we keep him cleaned out of all the 
small cash that dribbles into his till from transients.’ 

“When I returned to the jobbing house I did not bring 
back a dollar on account with me. ‘He is playing country 
banker to his people,’ I explained, ‘and you ought to play 
city banker to him by increasing and extending his credit.’ 
I had made alist of the storekeeper’s customers, theamounts 
they owed, about what they were worth, and the prices 
they were paying for the principal kinds of goods. 

“After the credit man had studied these figures he 
admitted that he had come mighty near making a very 
foolish mistake. He did exactly what I recommended. 
That was about three years ago, and today that inland 
storekeeper discounts his bills regularly and is in shape 
to carry the community on his shoulders and not squeal 
under the load.” 

Of course there are thousands of farmers who are able to 
settle their bills every month— thousands of doctors, law- 
yers, laborers and men in other lines of business who settle on 
the stroke of the clock, quit buying, or borrow the money 
with which to meet their store bills; but almost every 
country storekeeper has to play banker to the big body 
of his trade, just the same. 

In spite of all exceptions that can be shown he is the 
man who does the waiting and the borrowing. The newer 
the community and the less diversified its crops the 
greater the extent to which the storekeeper must carry 
his customers, who depend directly and indirectly upon the 
crop clean-up for cash. When the farmer is in funds the 
doctor, lawyer, blacksmith, carpenter and laborer get their 
money, and the storekeeper gets his harvest from all of them. 





In carry ing the farmers he carries the community. 
If the farmer’s crops fail or he has a poor crop, does he 
go to the bank and borrow the money for a settlement? 
No; he stands the merchant off until he can realize 
on another crop or another bunch of cattle or hogs. 
The storekeeper is the man who goes to the bank 
and pays interest in advance on perhaps all he can 
borrow. If the carpenter has some unexpected stroke 
of hard luck, does he go to the bank and borrow? Not 
to speak of. The storekeeper is his banker. 

And so it goes all along the line. The countr 
storekeeper is the man who must tide his customers 
over their stretches of hard sailing; he must hold the 
bag for his community. How heavy the bag becomes 
depends upon his community and upon his ability to 
cope with it. 

The instant ne becomes delinquent the wholesaler 
looks him up, and if he cannot go to the bank and 
borrow the money with which to pay, the jobber finds 
out the reason w hy. He sends a collector from his own 
house or, if the account is really desperate, possibly 
an outside collector who makes 
accounts, and brings the merchant and the banker 
together for a showdown. If the local banker will not 
trust the storekeeper in his own town the wholesaler 
naturally decides that the merchant must be a poor 
risk—and the credit gates are closed accordingly. 


specialty of bad 


Mail-Order Competition 


NE of the sternest troubles of the country store- 
keeper is the fact that, as a borrower, he is gener- 
ally in a position of disadvantage; but this trouble may 
be much better understood after stock has been taken 
of other difficulties that seem more vivid to him 
There are three unfailing sources of anxiety to the 
average country storekeeper—the catalogue house, 
his competitors, and his customers. He knows that 
he is afraid of the mail-order house and does not hes 
tate to confess it. He is often forced to recognize the 
fact that he is afraid of a local competitor, but he does not 
admit it to anybody but himself. His fear of his customers 
is so secret and subconscious a thing that he would de n} 
its existence to himself; and yet it is perhaps the most 
potent of all his fears 

With one voice the great army of country storekeepers 
assert that the fountainhead of their troubles is to be 
found in the mail-order house, and that this wellspring of 
woe is destined soon to drown out the small country mer 
chant and the community he serves, unless some mighty 
miracle of prevention speedily intervenes. These store- 
keepers believe the catalogue house to be the most cunning 
and efficient disguise that the trust has ever assumed 
the most vicious and destructive form of predatory wealth 
known to man. 

The consumer who has the temerity to suggest that the 
decay of the country community and the sufferings of the 
country storekeeper may be as much induced by other causes 
as by the catalogue house is apt to be regarded by this class 
of merchants as a friend of big capital and a traitor to the 
cause of the country community. 

To start a small cyclone of argument no man need go 
the length of suggesting that perhaps the mail-order house 
may be a response to an economic demand— he has only to 
suggest to the local merchant that causes other than the 
catalogue house may contribute to the decline of the coun- 
try town. Here is the comeback with which one Western 
storekeeper met such a mild suggestion: 

“So you think the country storekeeper can successfully 
compete with the catalogue house and that the country 
town can survive its ravages? Probably I cannot hope to 
convince you by words or arguments that you are wrong; 
but there is one way by which you can certainly convince 
yourself: If you will open up a store in a small town in the 
West with a capital of not more than five thousand dollars, 
and try the game of bucking the mail-order house while 
supporting your family from the profits of your trade, you 
will be permanently converted. In three months or less 
you will see a light that will stagger you. You'll go broke 
or be forced out of business, unless you can get more capital 
to pour into the hole.” 

And the storekeeper that made this assertion is neither 
slow nor stupid. He is very much of a live wire in his littl 
community; and, instead of sulking in his tent, he meets 
his customers at the door with a smile that is as plausible 
as a dividend check 

“It’s all right,” declares one storekeeper in a Weste 
state, “‘to talk about great economic changes and readjust- 
ments; but if you want to get a line on just how this thing 
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is eating us back-country storekeepers I can tell you a little 
story that has the whole gospel of our trouble packed into it. 

“About ten years ago—perhaps more than that—the 
wife of one of our farmers happened to get hold of a mail- 
order catalogue. One of its specials caught her eye and she 
sent in her order. It was a novel experience—this shopping 
by mail—and when a neighbor-woman called she displayed 
the bargain she had captured. That was the match in the 
haystack! The news went from one house to another. 

“Every woman wanted to try the new way of shopping 
and, besides, there was a certain distinction in this long- 
distance shopping that Mrs. Bright—-as I'll call her—could 
not be left to enjoy alone. 

“First, there was the lure of the bargain and then the 
If the neighbors did not follow in 
Mrs. Bright’s train they could not compare notes with her. 
At least twenty women promptly established connections 
with a catalogue house as a direct result of Mrs. Bright’s 
experience. And those followers drew others after them 
in their turn. 

“That put a crimp in my trade and in 
every merchant in our town—a good little town too! It 
took thousands of dollars out of Ourtown every year. Did 
you ever see a bright, sturdy, promising stand of corn after 


lure of the game 





the business of 


it had been hit by a series of the hot winds that sometimes 
sweep over Kansas? That’s about what happened to Our- 
town. It hasn't any color or juice left in it. The money has 
gone out to the mail-order houses year after year. 

“The other day Mrs. Bright came into my store and 
made a few purchases—a gentle, gray little woman who 
wou:dn’t knowingly hurt a living creature. She hasn't the 
remotest idea that she has ever injured me or any other 
merchant in the streets of Ourtown. She's a widow now; 
and, though she has three sons, she lives alone on the farm, 


which is worked under her direction by a hired man.” 


Sending Money Out of Town 


SAW that something was troubling Mrs. Bright, and so 

I gave her an opportunity to ease her mind. She men- 

tioned the fact that all her boys had gone up to the city and 
} 





i¢ 
confessed that they did not write back home so often as she 
hief concern was for Jimmy, with whom 
I was best acquainted. When I went to town to do my 
buying she wanted me to have a talk with him and per- 
suade him to come back home and open up a drug store, 
just as he had planned to do when he went away to study 
pharmacy. It would not be nearly so lonely if he would 
come back to the old town. 

“Well, I called on Jimmy in the city at the drug store 
where he was employed. He invited me to spend the 
evening with him. That gave me the chance I was looking 
for. He wanted to know whether the old town was going 
down-hill as fast as ever; whether a single merchant had 
painted his store in the last year; whether there was a 
business man on the main street who was making better 
meager living. 

d him the truth—and then he made it very clear 
that he would never go back to Ourtown to start a store. 


wished; but her « 





He had just shrewdness enough to see that the outlook was 


“Every Woman Wanted to Try the New Way of Shopping"’ ing becomes a passion Wi y will 
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not encouraging The cit had him Nooke 
and if he is not spending all he makes right 
now appearances are deceiving. H chances 
of starting a store anywhere are might 
and even if he had capital I should never bx 
able to induce him to start astore in Ourt 

“IT explained the situation to Mrs. Bright 
as gently as possible when I went back home 
She thanked me in her quiet, wellbred w 
and went out of the store looking a much older 
woman than when she entered All she saw 


was the fact that Jimmy, her eldest son a 


the apple ol her eye, Was not coming back 
to Uurtow! to open up the drug store about 
which they had dreamed—was not coming 

A 4G I ¥ 


our community and made it so de: 





boy was not justified in carrying 
ambition of starting a drug store there. 
“Being right on the ground, it is entire 
clear to me that if it had not been for the 
ravages of the catalogue house this would 
have remained a neat, thriving little town 
and Jimmy would probably be the owner of a 
prosperous drug store. The chances are that 


if he had not settled in the city and kept feed 





ing his younger brothers with tal 
» they would have stuck 


es ol the 





allurements of city li 
by their mother 


selves. They are good, husky boys and could easily have 








i 





d worked the farm them- 


made the farm pay much more than it now pays the lonely 


little widow. 





“Occasionally I get grim amusement in figuring out 
what Ourtown has lost t alogue houses through the 





trade that Mrs Brig! t and her followers took away from 


us. Ina period of ten years it amounts to many thousands 


of dollars. The town shows it And the essence of the 
whole thing is that, in the long run, the patrons of the mail 


order houses have not got ahead a dollar | y the transaction; 


in fact they have lost. I « 


o not believe they have made 





any direct saving or any reduction in the cost of living; 
but even if they had they would still be out of pocket. 
They have sapped the business vitality of their community 
and put the price of our property on the downgrade; they 
have depressed local labor and wages. Instead of growing 
in population and strength Ourtown has steadily declined, 


and the pocket of every m and woman here has been 
touched.” 


Another country storekeeper in the Far West, who has 














’ 
been forced into ga shrewd observer of humar 
nature, gives this experiences 
Just outside his town is a farmer who prides himself 
on making the best butter in his communit He is proud 
of his reputation and proposes to maintain it. Nothing in 
the mail-order catalogue es« ipes his attentior Whenever 
a new churn appears he reads the claims made for it until 
he knows them } heart rh 
mately he elds to the allurement 
f the catalogue descript and 
el for the chur lod he 
is ten churns that have co him 
1 snug little sum of mone He 
needs it Ulin ing tne I one 
he bought essential as good as 
the latest 
“Overbuying,” declares tl 
torekeeper, isa ce that li 


ably goes with the mail-order cata 
logue. Go into any home that 
draws its supplies [rom this source 
and you will find goods that the 
amily does not need and never 
would have bought from a local 
merchant. In many cases these 


ineeded goods these 





rean } 


chases—-amount 





percentage of the amily out- 
lay. If the mail-order houses wer 
iddenly cut out of this class of 


sales their dividends would suffer 


a decided shrinkage 

“These buyers see something 
alluringly described in a catalogue 
and become fascinated by it. The 
‘silent salesman in the home’ 
keeps on teasing them with it unt 
they find some excuse for justif 
ing their purchase of the coveted 
article. The whim sales, utterly 
unjustified by anything like good 
buying judgment, amount to mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

“With some women freak buy- 


“I Am Catled Upon 


te Coatribute to Every 








Cause in the Community" 


ae tomer e a outright foolish | hase from a 
maul-order f e that e would not t g from 
that the ekeeper knows her need i n nces, 
and would u ¢ tand that the] ! eco ej ti 
ed | good cor ‘ ‘ 
fact of average huma ture It ou at the 
tatement may he ‘ ! le that not <« talogue 
buyer ir t isand \ exempt from it exe on 
the ame restr . the « Og hat sne 
aoe I t t the re The r matt, 
appear n the gwulse } ‘ pr en t ’ 
tact LT t ea essf age of } ‘ id 
extravag « 

Pr ict i ‘ ( co 1 t om t I ‘ t i 
} nt that ther ‘ ‘ } ' ure 
’ hlind to } tv a ers , ch to lean upo 
wher ish with whict ft post hice order ni or of 
the ma rder house become hort 


The Man Who Came Back 


i 


“FARMER BROWN,” declares a small country store 


Kee De nme ‘ il | i y i¢ 
off and on for about six years. His trade has been most 
‘ off fo henever he has n ey enough to ! from the 
y j rae e he io ot ppea 2 a re Two 
‘ wo he! m lallure Il knew tl 1 al ud 
get! trade | lid get it He rut ( 1 he 
nad » Nave ome one to carr t ig ear 

He ed t f he we t e | | rowed 
the mone r yuld } e to ‘ i ' of 
t t \ perna} the t ‘ t ‘ ‘ ] 
him mone ! ‘ of the fact that eve ( end 
ing | reds of d i out ol e com! be ‘ ‘ 
beg trading h the catalogue house 1 led wit! 
me 1 } DO nt | putte i egy ind ft etimes 
lost mone ym the I had i t ed | } 
give } ( good it reasonable | t prompt 
service and libe eredit 

“Then the lit ire of the catalogue house ‘ 
and converted him to the doct t the ¢ ut the 
middieman and the reduction oO! the hi Lo v 
That literature was cur gz M tle ind leit i ! 
the impression that the middlemar yt the produce cor 
mission man, who does not hesitat ei} 
produce fre grows to the most ‘ har 
bo le tiffen the } eol the ur } 
destr g much { needed by the 
he the ca erc tin the ¢ t 

I mer br elleved tI j ‘ ( ‘ 
more than a that for y« | een tal 
ext te | Therefore he we rt 
the ma orde t t I i | 
t pocketboot The rhe me bar t I t ‘ I i ‘ 
I account lor | t nt rhe ‘ I 
but in order t t} | had tog t el bo 
mone 

“Where » we stand toda Farmer | 
two big croy i has gone ba he logue house 
He drives a big touring car and e of j 





eighbors. Because he has plenty of money he must be a 


hrewd man, and as he buys his supplies from the mail- 
rder house that mu he the farsighted thing to do! 
lherefo the follow his lead 


‘i think I am a fairly good merchant; I keep a clean 


re vu carefull look iiter my credits closely, work 

it ind late, and meet my customers with a smile instead 

4 grou But I cannot own an automobile; in fact I 

ot afford eve i family driving horse. If I take the 

ks out for a little pleasure ride occasionally I have to go 
to the livery stable and hire a team. 


“On the other hand I not only pay taxes for the support 
of the local yovernment, for the schools, and for every 
community interest covered by taxation, but I am called 


n to contribute to every other cause in the community 


for which popular support is sought the churches, the 





} rth of July and other town celebrations, the v 
1, the high-school baseball and football teams, and 
those few cases of charity that occasionally have to be cared 
| even in an agricultural community. And I do contrib- 
ite to these causes, not only because it is expected of me 
as a merchant but also because I like to do so. 
“How about the merchant to whom Farmer Brown and 
} followers give their trade—thousands of dollars of 
trade? Do these distant mail-order merchants help to 
ind tewn governments? Do they con- 
hes, the band, the baseball team, or to 
iny other interest of our little community? Not one cent! 
‘Do they buy the produce of the local farmers, patronize 





ipport the coun 





tribute to the chur 


the local blacksmith, give a widow’s boy a chance to work 
his way through high school by driving a delivery wagon 
store evenings and Saturdays? Never! 

All the mail-order merchant does is to take the money 





or clerking in th 


sap its vitality and break its town 
pirit. That's all! Do you wonder we hate and fear the 


out of our communi 


mail-order house is it strange that th.s thing is eating 
is so hard that we holler 

As to the possibility of meeting catalogue-house compe- 
tition, the average country storekeeper insists that it cannot 
be done and that the mail-order house has the whiphand 


when it comes to making prices. Of course he does not 
iy this to his customers, but he does to his jobber and to 
his competitor. There are some very keen and progressive 
however, that do not share this opinion; but 
the average countr retailer, who has seen his trade cut 
into Dy the catalogue house, carries the fear of its price- 
making power in his heart. When one small storekeeper in 
the Middle West was accused of this, he replied: 

“Of course we are afraid of the prices made by the mail- 
wrder house. Whether or not they are, in the last analysis, 


torekeenpers 





uly cheaper than the prices we can make to the con- 





umer, they always appear cheaper. In a few cases I am 
able to see the hole in the doughnut and make it clear to 
tomers, but | must admit that in a power of other 
instances | am not smart enough to figure out for myself 
that the consumer is not actually getting the goods, every- 


thing counted in, for less money than | could sell those 


ume goods without making an outright loss.” 


The Consequence of Price-Cutting 


“TUST the other day Tom Smith, a cl 


@ local bank, decided to paint his cottage. Though heisa 


‘k in our little 





catalogue-house shark he generally tries to quiet his con 


cience by figuring with one of his home storekeepers 


before he makes a purchase of any consequence; so he 
came in to get my price 

‘I sell good paints and so does my competitor, Mr. 
Johnson; in fact we both handle about the same brands 


ind qualitic When I made young Smith a price of a 


and ninety cents a gallon he went right up in the air 





intimated that he did not mind being gouged a little 


that when it came to 


being robbedoutright 
he would not tand 
for it Then he 


howed me that the 


ail-order house 


galion on paint that 
purported to be of 
the ime quality a 





exact price the mall 


der house proposed 


o charge Smith for 
its paint Any mer- 
t } vs that a 
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to cover freight, hauling, overhead and every other kind of 
expense, is none too large a spread on a gallon of paint if 
the merchant expects to make any profit at all. I did 
the thing that about ninety-nine storekeepers in every 
hundred are doing today under the same circumstances 

I weakened and let Smith have the paint at a dollar and 
seventy-five cents. 

“T did not want Smith to tell all his neighbors that his 
house was dressed up with mail-order paint. Right there 
was where | fell into the trap. Neighbor Smith went down 
to the bank and for several days put in his spare time brag- 
ging on how much he had been able to save by holding the 
mail-order club over my head. And he generally threw 
out the intimation that I would bear watching and that the 

} 


concession I had made to him indicated the extent to which 
I was holding up my customers who were not quite so 
shrewd as himself. 

“This is the kind of thing that is happening in every 
community where the catalogue house has secured a hold. 
And that, mind you, means about every country community 
in the United States. 

““Now the jobbers all charge practically the same price 
for this paint. I cannot buy it for less than a dollar and 
sixty cents a gallon, and neither can Mr. Johnson, my 
competitor. How the jobbers arrived at this unanimity of 
price I do not know; but, anyhow, they hold it right there. 
Naturally it would occur to any man that the reasonable 
thing for me to do is to talk the situation over with my 
competitor and come to an understanding that we should 


stand pat against mail-order competition, and get al 
the same percentage of profit on whatever we sell. But if 
we did that and got away with it we should be breaking 
either the Federal law known as the Sherman Act, or our 
state law patterned after that act, and if we did not get 
away with it the district or prosecuting attorney would get 
away with us. 

“* Personally | do not care to be alawbreaker— and neither 
does the average country merchant. In other words the 
Sherman Act, the backbone of anti-trust law in the United 
States, is altogether the slickest thing for the great mail 
order house that it could wish for, because nearly every 
state has enacted drastic ‘restraint-of-trade’ legislation 
that practically conforms to the famous Federal anti-trust 
statute. 

“With the establishment of the parcel post and the 
recent extension of its weight limit, the big mail-order con- 
cern is beautifully intrenched. The country storekeepers 


out 


ling a 


are not only afraid to get together in anything resem} 
} 





y 


ut Making 
t 


price agreement but they are also cautious a 


any united stand against the mail-order house that mig! 
he made to appear in court to have the earmarks of a price 
understanding. The country storekeeper is in no position 
to hire expensive legal talent to tell him how close he cat 
steer to the line and still not get caught.” 

There is a little country town in a Western state where 
the storekeepers once believed that the great mail-order 
house was the predestined and foreordained agency for 
their extermination. They saw the incoming flood of cata 
logues and the outgoing flood of post-office orders; they 

r town dwindling in population and degenerating 
in appearance; they saw the young men of the village 
leaving it for the larger cities, or striking out for : 
that “looked like a live one”’; they knew the spirit of local 
pride was broken and that the breath of local enterprise 
had departed; and they no longe r believed in the existence 
of such a sentiment as home loyalty. 

It was not until the business men of that little town 
realized that they were fighting in the last ditch that an 
inspiration came to one of their number who still retained 
a spark of hope in his heart. 

This man organized all the business men in the com- 
munity into a home-town club. Its purpose was to fan the 





saw the 
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dying embers of home feeling into a living flame. It was out 


for everything that promised to help the home town. But 

















the man who had brought the organization together co 1 
think of noth ng that would heip the old toy quite se 
much as to get back some Oi the trade it had lost to the 
mail-order houses. 

He did not believe the fight and he refused 
to admit, even to himself, that, as a matter of dollar 
cents, the mail-order house could I ly that ) 1! 
with its necessaries and its luxuries more cheaply, in t 
long run, than could its local merchants. Cons« juent 
looked round for a man who had a natural gift for figure 
who could take a price apart and show it made it go 
who could meet farmers on their own ground and talk to 
them straight from the shoulder without giving offense 


This man was sent out as a home missionary to the 








holders of mail-order catalogues. Though he was strong for 
home sentiment, he always went straight to the point o 
the farmer’s pocketbook and stood ready to show the cus 
tomer of the mail-order house that, month in and mont! 
out, he was actually losing money by not trading with the 
home merchants 
The Home-Town Missionary’s Work 

N HIS figures he left nothing out of his caleul: " 

postage stamp or an express toll escaped his s 
up on and qualities in every line of mercl ndise 
He took samples of foodstuffs from the local store and made 
side-by-side com! ons ol them in the far? che \ 





the foods bought from the mail-ors 


When he found that a housewife had |} ight a large 




















quantity of ser erishable goods irom the ! ler 
house in order to secure a low price he asked her if part of 
it did not spoil before she was able to use it. Often she 
confessed that this had been the case; and then } figured 
out for her just how much cheaper the trans 
have been for her had she bought the food, in e! 
quantities, from her local grocer. 
He also showed her that buyi: y sup] lies in large 
ties leads to lavish use, and proved that conclusion to her 
satisfaction by taking her old store accounts, compar 
th w he 
d hat its 
t n ie ¢ 
Ri led 
he figured 
g had co 
him in m y, time, inconvenience and sacrifice of opera 
tion. The farmer always furnished the basis of these figure 
and the missi ynary merely carried out the calculat 
This missionary did not confine his labors to the holder 
ot catalogues ever; he was an expert ad er to the 
storekeepers, tellir hem that he could not put the fight 
over unless they ood at his back with the best kind of 
merchandising to be had ina small town. He spurred them 
on to better buying, better service, better salesmanship and 
better advertising 
Under his inspiration the store oft the tow g ened 
up and took on a new and plat le look of prosper he 
merchants made no price agreements—he saw to tl 


but they pulled together for the good of the town as a u 
In his capacity of individual adviser to each individual 
merchant he was able to smother trade feuds and to prevent 
price-cutting campaigns. 
Having an intimate knowledge of the affairs and pric 
of every merchant in the town he was able to say to one 
“You don’t need to 


sell that paint 





dollar and seve 
ive cents You 
get a dollar a 
eighty-five cents fo 
it, because I ha 
beer 

and I it 
posta ( 





age and money-order 


expense considered 
it’s just as che 
a ci mer to | 





you a dollar and 
eighty-five cents as to 
pay the mail-order 
} 


iouse a dollar and 





sionary made 
statement toone mer- 
chant that store- 
keeper felt reasonably 


Continued on 


marginofthirtycents The Country Storekeeper is No Obscure Character in This Age of Elevated Cost of Living High Page 57 
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S FOR that woman,” Dorgan had said, . ‘ ‘ 






meaning Elaine, wt snes clever came str 






enough to have fooled 


SMIrkK 









ty 


body 









some day into pushing n in ita lo an 





oubliette. He wore the same look now as he 






tood in the doorway 


herself. No, not 













looked | 

How did she do 
for Dorgan, who |} 
once in her own a 











such a mistake? I d 
explain it Butitd 







I 







describable erect 


from her—somett 






saw, that gave a personal 









to it than that. 

Well, what she had 
to turn that off, jus 
figure before) a mo 


troller handle. Sheh 















































blance, it seemed lars until I ild be ‘ 
ward that he had “He got a fal l low 
she looked quite striking backwards over the ¢ and 
actress of his a 1 think, broke | ‘ | 
rettier He } I 
ire much lor stage 
irtificial 
Wall, it : 
hear Dorgan con 
g little country ¢ ] 
i conquest oI a ) r mportant act , M roe er ‘ 
‘ t The Dispenser of This Hospitality Turned His Undivided Attention to Biaine 
ties. act r all t . } erv of law a , the el 
istice motion for the capture of the fleeing Elaine Arthur I did Oo ‘ r who she ‘ I didn't care a You're ‘ g mea } 
ind the bringing of her to er for her conne« ha She I f r} ‘ igh for me great eyes searching mine 
with the Monroe murder. M fear was that the loc Elaine, ble é wa vhat I had thoug he w “What had he d r W 
my face might ¢ the gar i I didn’t dare lool om the be So then I told he If 
at either of then She d ones wre to Dor ut t rom the t he | 
Asal er « | that my convulsior f gate, and this time eT | hed hin He on hout | eeing me. He ‘ 
repressed mirth | ed to like the last stages of a or ) ! I he ed to i rigt inder 1 ey' t 
disintegrating embarrassment and shame. make some sort of response to and then turned back to me hunchbaclh 
‘And the mai I ne suggested. “I hope you She was wearing a grin of perfect] candescent delight It was not an articulat 
capture him too.’ he } ed the th long enough to make a two-handed ist a voiceless 5 
There was no px le doubt about that, according to gesture in the ect that District Attorney Dorg He started t ‘ é 
Dorgar He would learn the good news as soon as he id taker a little e blowing him a} but altogether crutcl went o | t 
reached Musgrove and telephone it out to her. different i: I tried to p hir He 
“They can’t have missed hir he explained, “‘ because here was a 1 « lit it it that pleased me t me, and went over the ¢ 
they must have got my wire by eight o'clock this morning, as if she had bes in enchantre 1 l g him into | she stared at me | ‘ 
and that would give ther imple time to act.” orig il eleme We ere done th hir t seemed to y down before me he 
Well, at that I did sit up with a jump, subsided again, and And then she me along the path aga toward me and burst into te 
made a desperate effort at rallying my wits into thinking I relaxed a e farther into my chair, well contented I stroked her 
order. 1, I am afr i little sentimental over the immediaté try 
Dorgan had said he telegraphed up the line to have the prospect. So far l ild see, we had the cottage to “He didn't d 
man arrested er ther d knocked him down—and elve \ ed t h I 
out and had « iped during the yniusior upon the to relish the 1 ) ! gy her itte itin ther ‘ ire ‘ 
northbound trai: he northbound train, then, must have of ministering ‘ I l angu vere wringing n But it seemed | ‘ 
left Musgrove at ye time before eight o'clock and ankle all rig? { row But the ite wi nh! i use ne ly 
Dorgan must have seen Elaine } ng her young man pursued me dur the last twenty ir Lours, whereby Ing to 
good-by previously to that. But Elaine had not left our whenever I « lent expected anything ymething I ought t 
camp until ne I entirel a ened i ) 
They were strolling down toward the gate again before working order In the 
I got the explanatio Dorgan had been mistaken, as my She had got alr t rear gy distance, the n hief one 
students would say, tw r the ime | ace. Just as sure ly Wi aire ! t t or eT r { oT i 
as the person he now believed to he Molly Harrison was wounds ea to rea nere, whe! e was halied irom tne ever t 
Elaine, so surely the person on the Musgrove platform he gate that I had é | t 
had mistaken for Elaine was none other than Molly “Hey, Molly! illed the ‘ overhanging tre 
Harrison. It was a } ing | mer who had a vaguely tamiliar loo} We i 
And, in another flash, I guessed that the young woman to me. I suppose he must have been first assistant to the terror sl 1 have be I 
Mrs. Somebody reported at Mrs. Lake’s reception as having man who had lo 1 me the henhouse, and he had n 
been out for a walk with a young man, probably one of the overcoat on his arr object tend ide t 





company, and the young woman whom the station master “‘ Does it matter who he thinks I am?” Elaine whispered I ought 
had seen taking the two-forty-five northbound express or swiftly, and I hoo , head. I didn’t want her to oye P i] M 


the night of the n 








Queerly enough, this act of mine did more to 

ly her than any of my comforting had done. 

She drew along uneven breath, looked up at me, 
earched my astonished face, and then (you may 
helievet i literally true) a woebegone 

e bent her lips. It must be wonderful to 


ave a sense of humor like that. 
I really am glad he didn’t kill you,” she said, 
i, regardless of the desperate embarrassment of 
yur spectator, she deliberately kissed both my 


hands, one after the other. Then she got to her 
feet collected! if the transport of grief we had 
ist witnessed had never been. 
He's still conscious?”’ she asked of the young 
irmer. “‘And he’s been asking for me?” She 


inother question before he had more than 
begun to answer the first two. ‘“ Where is he?” 
At our house,”’ he said. And then forestalling 
other question, “About a quarter of a mile 
ross the field there. Just follow the path.” 
inspiration, “I guess I could 
how you the way,” he suggested. 
Elaine said “* Y« Then with a glance at me 
nged her mind. “No,” she said. “ You stay 
with Mr. Butler. Get him undressed and put 
to bed. Heat some water and bathe his. ankle in 
it, as hét as he can stand. Is the doctor at your 


hen with a touch ol 





house 

The young man replied that he was. 

“T'll send him back here if he can be spared,” 
iid Elaine. And then with a deprecating little 
mile which reminded me of the first one of hers 

that I had ever seen—-when she hadn't liked the 
npletely destroyed his mental 
equilibrium by holding out a hand to him and 
saving, “* You'll do it for me, won't you?” 

For just a moment she turned back to me, gave 
me aswift embrace, whispered ‘You poor dear!” 
n, and in an instant was gone by the gate. 

' g farmer stood staring after her until 
pasture took her out of sight. 

iid thoughtfully and with deep 
i then, his voice dropping about a fourth 
to a note almost of awe, “Gosh,” he said again. 
And that simple, eloquent little word must do for 
a commentary on my feelings as well as on his. 

Really, I was beyond feeling much of anything at all 
except an enormous red-hot pain somewhere to the south 
west of me. The young farmer picked me up bodily and 

arnied me nto a rather violently wall-papered bed- 
room, where, with the best will in the world, he set about 
' sinstructions. 
Fortunately, before he had gone very far, the doctor 
rived, and with his coming I let go altogether. I was 
mfortably aware for a while that expert hands were 
‘ , especially for that stabbing, throbbing 
outhwest corner. And then I was offered a drink of 
et g that was not water, and presently everything 


ided under the rising tide of sleep. 


wall paper she cor 











The next thing I was conscious of was a chorus of the 
} 


birds outside my open window, and 
rrange-colored patch of morning sunlight on the ceiling; 


of a conviction that the pain was asleep and that if I 

breathed softly and didn’t stir, perhaps I shouldn't wake it. 

Very cautiously I lowered my eyes, because even as 

f a movement as that was not to be undertaken 

} nd saw El e sitting in a chintz-covered rocking- 

air beside my bed. She wasn't looking at me, but out of 
ew 

he looked indeseribably soft somehow. The big shape- 


huddled into had something to do 
it perhay But in her face itself and in her relaxed 
hand that lay on the coverlet beside me there was a lack 


hat definition that fineiy chiseled look—which is one 
of her greatest beautic But the lack made her no less 
in itiful. here were tears in her eyes too. 
lear e a rare phenomenon with Elaine, but they do 
disfigure her. In my somewhat maudlin mood that 
ning, | should have said they transfigured her instead 
that, if she was a diamond when she smiled, she was a pear! 


en she wept. Normally, however, I don’t talk like that. 
| said nothing whatever just then and presently she 
ked round and met my open eyes with a misty smile 


d her hand reached out and rested on my shoulder. 


I wish I'd wakened sooner,” I said. ‘Have you been 
here long?” 
he shook her hea ‘I eame back just before dawn, 
meaning to get some sleep. But I found I couldn’t. And 
ou were something — to — to hold on by, so I came in here.” 
Is it allover?" I asked. 


She nodded, then suddenly put her head down on me 


and began crying soltiy. 


xvVil 
; | KNOW it’s foolish,”’ she said after a while, though I 
hadn't told her so. “‘I suppose I’m glad really that it’s 
all over—for him, in a way, as well as for myself. I have 


lways been deathly afraid of him, and since he found me 
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As ““Temperamental” a 


Performance as Carrington Himsetf Would be Capabte Of 


this last time in New York I have thought he might try 
to kill me almost any time. But it wasn’t his fault, o 
course, and I owed— well, everything to him.” 

““Who was he?” Iasked. “To you, I mean.” 

Elaine sat up and dried her eyes. “It’s hard to explain,” 
she said, “exactly. A sort of —father, I suppose.” 

“Not your real father then?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Elaine. “Father, poor dear, was a 
missionary. Didn't I ever tell you? Down in Natal 
Port Durban, you know. Well, and mother was dead. 
She died when Molly was born.” 

“Molly!” Lechoed. ‘‘ Molly Harrison?” 

And Elaine nodded; but went straight on with her 
story. 

“A little while after that a circus came to Port Durban, 
and a woman who belonged to it came to one of father’s 
meetings and got religion and stayed—let the circus go 
away without her. And father fell in love with her and 
married her, I guess she fell in love with him too, and she 
always liked Molly, because Molly was little enough for 
her to do anything she liked with. -But I was a half-grown 
girl, pretty stubborn and hard to manage - 

I nodded feelingly. 

“And she hated me. Tried to break my will, as she said. 
Wouldn’t let me do things just because I wanted to do 
them. 

“Well, a couple of years after that the circus came back 
to Port Durban. Father and my stepmother weren't at 
home. Father had had to go somewhere and taken her 
with him. It was lucky. Because John Arthur came to 
our house that day, meaning to kill him. He was my 
stepmother’s real husband, you see. She had run away 
from him when she ran away from the circus. 

“He found me there and we had a long talk, and at the 
end of it I ran away with him.” 

Many times in my leisure hours since I have amused 
myself by filling in the gaps which Elaine left in this 
curious little story. It was all inevitable enough. Elaine 
must have been a little rebel from the time she could walk. 
Just imagine that wonderful, resistless energy of hers, 
untamed, unschooled! As for the stepmother, there is no 
Puritanism so savage as that which is born in a glow of 
religious ecstasy and a reaction from a loose, irresponsible 
sort of libertinage. 

I wanted the rest of the story now. She had made a 
little pause and I started her on again. 

“So you ran away with the contortionist. What 
happened then?” 

“You know,” said Elaine thoughtfully, “I am nothing 
in the world—as an artist anyway, except just what he 
made of me. He was a great teacher and a great genius. 
He could express more just by the motions he made with 


or but at last I heard he was ds 
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his body than any one I have ever seen. Of course 
I have learned a lot about plain dancing that he 
couldn't teach me. But it was he who insisted 
that I learn it. He knew perfectly well what he 
lacked. But the rrestofitall comesfromhim. There 
was some sort of germ in me from the beginning 
of course. I was perfectly mad tolearn. I worked 
myself to a skeleton for him. And he was just as 
mad to teach me. I was his one chance, you see, 
for coming through.” 

I wanted to know v hy, if he were as great a 
genius asthat, he should havebeen knocking about 
the odd corners of the world as a contortionist with 
a one-ring circus. 

“He'd killed somebody once, I think,” said 
Elaine, “‘and had gone down there to hide. And 
then drink and drugs and his black rages would 
have kept him from doing anything for himself.” 

“Was he in love with you?” I asked. 

“In away perhaps,’’shesaid. ‘‘He neverwanted 
to marry me, or anything like that. But it made 
him insanely jealous to have anybody else even 
look at me, and especially to have them admire 
my dancing. He felt that that was all his, you see. 
And it was, mostly.” 

I was too anxious to hear the rest to stop and 
dispute that statement then. 

‘I suppose,” I suggested, “‘that before very 
long people began falling head-over-ears in 
with you in spite of him. And you with th 
Didn't you? You had a lot of emotion lying row 
loose, and he and his dancing couldn't soak up a 
of it. And you were afraid of him and tried to 


hide things from him, and told him lies when he 











asked you questions, I suppose, just as you had 
to your stepmothe ae 

Elaine nodded rather soberly. 

“And at last I ran away from him,” she said 
“T went straight to London. I didn’t mean it to 
be for good. I thought, when I had really estal 
lished myself, I'd be able to send for him. And 
I did manage to keep track of 











m for a long while, 
ad. 
ing for him for a year, and nobody knew why. In 
a way I was awfully fond of him, in spite of the 


I wore mourn- 





rages and the beatings and all. 

“And then, just as I was leaving New York on this 
road trip, I found him. I had a doctor take care of him 
until we were ready to start, and then I put him into my 
company. The doctor thought the routine would be good 
for him. Of course the one thing that made it possible 
was that Maurice had promised to stay in New York. 
When he followed on and joine dusin I] 
what to do.” 

“But why in the world,” I asked, “didn't you tell 
Maurice all about it?” 

“You see,” she said after a rather long silence, “wha 
Maurice really fell in love with, in the first place, was the 
dancer—not me. He got very fond of me afterward, I 
know. But al 
lights that really got him. And when | told him, as I did 


once, that the art he loved me for was another man’s 








suffalo I didn’t know 


ways it has been what I did behind the foot 


work—a poor, ugly little man in a circus, who, so far as the 
art of pantomime went, could have made a dozen of me 
it, well, it hurt his feelings. He didn’t want to believe it. 





It was almost a kind of jealousy, though it was for me, not 
for himself. He tried hard to make me believe I was 
mistaken, that I'd have been just the same person if that 
other man had never lived. I saw he had to believe that 
His— well, his ideal of me depended on it. 

‘‘And then poor Maurice worries himself to death about 
me. It rained just after we left New York, and I really 


believe the reason he came to Buffalo was to be sure that I 








wasn’t going about with my feet wet. So you can imagine 
what would have happened if I had told him that I was 
in real danger, and from the one man in all the world that 
he could ever possibly be jealous of.” 

“All right,”” 1 said, accepting the explanation rather 
grudgingly. ‘Now tell me why you came to Monroe.” 

“Oh, that,” said Elaine, “was because of Molly.” 

She was still in a rather detached, contemplative mood, 
and it took a little prodding to keep her going. 

““Molly was your sister,” I said, “quite a few years 
younger than you, and she stayed in Port Durban with 
your stepmother. But how did she get here from Port 
Durban? Why did her being here make you want to come 
to Monroe to dance?” 

“Of course,” said Elaine, “‘my stepmother hated me 
worse than ever after I ran away—thought I was about 
as bad as any one could be. And she never let Molly know 
anything about me. They hadn’t anything to live on after 
father died, but I was making money then, so I began 
sending them a regular allowance.” 

“She’d have nothing to do with you,” I commented 
rather angrily, “but she had no objection to your money.” 

“Well, she had to take it, you know,” said Elaine 
charitably. “It was either that or-going back to bareback 
riding in a circus. They stayed on at Port Durban for a 
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while, but by and by she wrote me that she wanted to go 
back to America ar d take Molly with her, so I sent he 
what she needed for that too. I don’t know where she 


told Molly the money came from. 


r 


I suppose," she went on thoughtfully, “that I have 
always been rather sentimental about Molly— idealized 
her, you know, and that’s why I never resisted my step- 
mother’s conditions. Mo ly was to stay white, don't you 
see? She never was even to know about lots of thir gs that 
I had to take for granted. But I wanted to see her and 
have her for my sister all the more, I suppose, because my 
stepmother wouldn't let me. And whet 


letter from M ll, you can imagine how 


I finally got a 


herself — we 





excited I was about i 


“Molly wrote that she had found out about me at last, 
and that she wanted to come and live with me. She wasn’t 
happy at home. What I first thought of doing was to send 
her some money, in a way my stepmother shouldn't know 
about, and have her come on to New York. But I got to 


worrying tor tear she would be shocked when she saw my 





dances, and all that So I thought of the plan of playing 
in Monroe She could come up to see me, see me dance, 
and all, and then, if she liked me and wasn’t shocked, why 
me away with me, 

“We wrote two or three letters about it She had me 
send them to the Monroe General Delivery. There was 
some one in Monroe, she said, who brought them to her. 
of her letters she gave me a sort of shock by 


she was in love. Of course I wanted it to be 


awfully good, for her. That made me all the 

more anxious to come to Monroe and have a talk with her. 
“When Igot there the person who 

turned up wasn’t Molly, but the 





young man she was engaged to. He 
told me Molly wouldn't be able to 
get to Monroe till the next day. 
That was just before I came up to 
Maurice’s room and met you. And 
I was feeling pretty badly, because 
he wasn’t what I wanted for her. 
He’sact eapactor. ( ne of the con- 
ceited kind, you know, who thinks 
he’s the future James K. Hackett, 
and that he only has to look once 
and a half at a woman to make her 
fallin love with him. All he needed 
was a chance, he said, and he 
wanted me to work some influence 
to get him that. And, of course, 
some ready money to get married on. 
The idea was that I wanted Molly 
to be hap} y and her one chance of 


rs 





iis marrying her. 
‘And he, of course,’ I exclaimed 
with a feeling that the pattern was 


that was in 


coming out at last, ‘“‘he was the 
dark young man about twenty-two, 
with the sear on his cheek. Well, I 
can see why you didn’t like the color 
of the wall paper. But what hap- 
pened 

Whom « 


elevator: 


ter we got downstairs? 





id you see going up in the 





“My stepmother,” said Elaine 
in a tone that seemed to imply I 
might have guessed that for myself. 


‘I supposed that meant she had 
found out about Molly’s plan and 
headed her off and come herself 
instead. But that wasn’t why I was 
frightened. I was afraid of what 
would happen to him if he saw her.” 

“He?” Lechoed. “Oh, you mean 
the contortionist.” 

Elaine nodded. “He'd always 
hated her,”’ she said, “thought all 
his misfortunes were due to her one 
way oranother. Perhaps they were. 
Anyway, I knew that if he saw her 
it would throw him into one of his 
insane rages and there was no tell- 
what might happen. Sol wrote 
her a note and told her he was here, 
and urged her to go straight back. 

“The moment I heard about the 
murder I thought that he might 
have done it, and I went on think 
ing so until you told me the next 
morning that the murderer was a 
hunchback. That misled me, 
though if I had been clever I might 
have figured it out. 

“I didn’t know that Molly was 
‘n Monroe at all, until I read in the 
paper the next morning something 
about Mrs.Robinson's daughter. Of 
course I was terribly worried about 
that until I heard from Mr. Dorgan 
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that I was supposed to have left ! é ‘ 
man, you know. That must have been M und | felt ‘ 
that she was safely out of it anywa : er ‘ " 
alone, with that young man, I suppose 

ist I id , I 1OW il a | it . . A 

ht 
It seen ne wait for ss j 

hoping that I would me ! ‘ 
inless I did Sne W a) ist g t t 
yesterday mor g whe Mr. Dorga arne ‘ 
began being i olits 


I told Elaine that I had learned from Dorga 
that little affair. 
*Well,” she said, “ Molly came home heartbroke 


I gave in. After all I suppose she s got to go her way 
as I went mine. She was very trag iubout it. It was too 
late now. He'd gone forever, you se¢ And right ther 
came a telephone message from me town do the 
railroad line where Mr. Dorgan had had her ing 


arrested. 





‘So I gave her my clothes fora trousseau and started 
her off on her honeymoon. Mr. Dorgan can't do anyt g 
to them, can he, when he finds out who they rea ire?” 

‘He can come back after you though,”’ I said und the 
st » of mind he'll be in after he discovers the trick you 
have played on him is something I hate most a " to 


think about.” 

‘I planned,” said Elaine, “that you and I were to 
escape. As soon as I had seen Molly off 
Monroe and got hold of Mr. Porter, n y mi 





him to get an automobile and Henriette and some clothe 
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“Why Are You So Anxious to Get Me Married to Maurice?" 
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GIZIUNG 


By MARY ISABEL BRUSH 


SUFI. 


HE candidate for assemblyman 
from the Thirty-second District 
of New York looked through his 
glasses—then over them. Yes; what 
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into the candy store and asked the 
woman campaigner to have an ice- 
cream soda. Shedid. They sat down, 
with a small, oaken, wire-legged table 








he thought hesaw wasthere. This was 
a Tammany club, and legend had it 
that women never entered — even 
to scrub. Yet one was standing at 
that moment flat against the door—a 
not un-pretty, slender, dainty woman, 
1 little wistful, with something pink 
round her neck 

rhe candidate took his feet off the 
desk and lifted his voice to ask what 
he might have the pleasure of doing 
for her. She said that she had come 
to find out how he stood on woman’s 

iffrage. Heinquired where she lived. 
She named some place of one of the 
avenues 

“Twenty-fifth?” he commented. 

“Not Twenty-fifth— Thirty-second 
Street,”’ she corrected. 

‘Twenty-fifth District, I meant.” 

“Oh!” she said, and inquired as to 
his place of residence. 

“Thirty-second,” he answered. 

“Thirty-second Street?”’ She reit- 
erated it with polite interest. 

“No; not street—district,” he re- 
plied 

She had taken on a small air that 
said plainly: What’s ali this nonsense 








between them, and lifted their long 
spoons. Thewomansmiled youthfully. 

“Well, Mr. Candidate, will you sign 
our suffrage pledge?” 

She counted that this was the eight- 
eerth time she had asked him. The 
candidate looked her squarely in the 
eyes: “Mrs. Campaigner, I will.” 

She laid down her spoon, having no 
further taste for ice-cream soda. 

““Here’s the pledgecard.”’ She went 
into herbag. “ And the fountain pen.” 
He signed. “And now, Mr. Candi- 
date,” drawing a five-cent piece from 
her change purse, “ if I call up our head- 
quarters and get our chairman would 
you just mind telling her that you are 
going to support our bill?” 


The Reign of Reason 


E SAID he would be very glad to 

do so. After this formality a high 
degree of friendly feeling developed, 
and the woman daringiy let him see 
where he might have stood with her 
by showing the handbills. He paled. 
“But, Mrs. Campaigner, you never 
threatened me! I signed because I 








got todo with the great, splendid issue? 
*l am here,” she said, “not to talk 
about residential neighborhoods, but 
suffrage. t wish very much to get you to pledge yourself 
on this card"’—she produced it—‘“‘to vote for our bill when 
it comes up in the House at Albany this winter.” 
“Madam, I should be most happy,” he answered; “but 
my constituents are not interested in it. I have heard no 
expressions to indicate that they are.” 
“Why, I —ten thousand women 
“But you are not my constituent. You are in another 
district and another assemblyman will represent you. 
Nobody living where you do can express his wishes through 
me; nobody living where you do can vote for me. The 
people of the twenty-fifth no doubt favor the admirable 
measure; and your assemblyman, when he hears of their 
attitude, will be glad to vote for it.” 


in the Toils of a Lavender Lady 


TMHE small, wistful woman with the pink round her neck 
. went back and reported to her club. They met once a 

week to sew and did what they could for suffrage conversa- 

tionally. Scores of other organizations, founded on a 

common interest in hand-made lingerie, Browning and 

monuments to Shakspere, became 

clubs for the enfranchisement of 


Headquarters of National Woman Suffrage Association in Washington, D. C. 


on him to say that if he did not meet her in the candy store 
on a certain corner at six o’clock he would be sorry. He 
demurred, but finally said he would come. 

All the women of her group insisted that he would not 
and made their plans accordingly. Thirty-two workers 
laid aside personal plans to devote the evening tocampaign- 
ing against him. For days previous tne candidate’s record 
had been searched and the more damaging parts compiled 
into the space of a small dodger, which was sent to the 
printer to be put into type. Five hundred of these docu- 
ments were ordered on the afternoon of the interview, with 
a tentative request for two thousand more, to be struck 
off shortly after six o’clock. Automobiles were engaged to 
hold themselves in readiness for a night’s work. 

At the hour named, the woman, with five hundred 
dodgers over her arm, went into the candy store. The 
others took their places, one in each of the thirty-two elec- 
tion precincts of the district. The whole area seemed to 
tremble in anticipation of a campaign of destruction that 
would probably start at about ten minutes past six. 

A dozen pairs of eyes saw the candidate arrive. Thirty- 
two pairs of ears presently heard of the event. He went 


was convinced, without your ever let- 
ting me know what the result would 
be if I did not pledge myself.” 

“We prefer not to coerce,” she pursued quietly. “We 
work to win people—not to injure them. And we do not 
use threats.” 

Between this and the former attempt at pledging a great 
deal of activity had taken place inside the suffrage ring. 
Repeated snubbings proclaimed to the women that their 
affairs could no longer be managed by hand. What was 
needed was a machine—and something heavier than a 
carpet sweeper or a milk skimmer. A committee, there- 
fore, went on one of the largest shopping tours of history, 
looking over every mechanical device celebrated for hand- 
iness in politics, and finally ascertained what men had long 
known—the best machine was Tammany’s. They forth- 
with decided to get one just like it for themselves. 

In three weeks they held a meeting to organi The 
leader of the suffrage movement previously visited every 
assembly district in Greater New York to assure repre- 
sentatives from all. On the night of the occasion every bus 
and automobile, every elevated and surface line bearing 
toward the meeting, carried its capacity of suffragists. 
They had six dollars and eighty cents in their treasury, 
Carnegie Hall did not know that and it presented a front 
of smiling dignity. Inside their 
large yellow flags hung blanketlike 














women and were federated into the 
InterurbanSuffrage Association, the 
ictivities of which are typically 
illustrated by this incident of the 
descent on Tammany. ‘That was 
more than five years ago. 

Last winter another woman un- 
dertook the perennial task of pledg- 
ing a candidate. Her color scheme 

luded lavender instead of pink; 
but in other particulars supply the 
same general description as above. 
She was occupied for a week in se- 
curing an interview: and then it 
took place under a street lamp at 
midnight, she and her lieutenants 

iving waited on the man’s curb for 
him to come home, He stated in 
pelluckl language that he neither 
could nor would pledge himself to 

ipport the bill. In this situation 
election day approac hed. 

Frequent confabs over the tele- 
phone brought the two politicians 
male and female—to a smiling 
though unsympathetic acquaint- 
ance, in the course of which the 
woman planted a fewseeds of the suf- 
frage gospel in his soul. When the 
week of the election arrived the situ- 








round the baleonies. White card- 
boards, winged at the tips of long 
sticks, indicated in yellow lettering 
the benches of the assembly dis- 
tricts. Small fringed yellow banners, 
also at the ends of poles, designated 
the boroughs of Greater New York. 
You would have said a city political 
convention was imminent—as 
indeed it was. 

When the women streamed in 
they took their seats in the galleries, 
except the leaders of the movement, 
who formed a half-moon curving 
round a high-standing pitcher of ice 
water on the stage. The staked-off 
pitremainedempty. Ateight-thirty 
the leader of the suffragists rose and 
began the exercises of the evening, 
whichconsisted in having thewomen 
change their seats. As she read a 
name the bearer of it got up, left 
the members of her suburban club, 
among whom she was sitting, and 
took her place downstairs beneath 
the placard designating the assem- 
bly district in which she lived. One 
by one her club friends joined her 
when their names were read; but not 
as club representatives, federated 








ation had progressed no further and GmOTO. OY ToS AMEROAN ORES AGROCIATION, NEw 


theissue had to be forced. Shecalled 


YORK OfTy 


Teaching Suffragist Recruits the Princivies of Woman Suffrage 


into the Interurban Suffrage Asso- 
ciation: by the time they reached 

























































































the floor they were members of the Woman's Suffrage 
party, which was then being formed. 

Women that evening began to make use of a truth long 
treated as an axiom of masculine politics. The only basis 
of efficient working organization is the political unit. When 
they changed their seats they altered their whole political 
character. By this mechanical process they yanked suffrage 
out of the department of education and transplanted it to 
the field of practical politics. Organizations for teaching 
expired that night and were superseded by bands of codp- 
erative workers, organizing to win. 

No less essential, they discovered, than a district organi- 
zation was a district leader. Eight hundred women were 
present, representing four times as many thousands. When 
the last one took her seat the sections held informal meet- 
ings among themselves to elect officers. For fifteen minutes 
the auditorium buzzed; and then the chairman, pounding 
with her gavel, began calling the districts from a long list. 

After every one she paused and some feminine voice in 
the house sang out the newly elected leader’sname. Another 
voice, soprano clear, pealing from under a green-shaded, 
low-hanging desk bulb on the stage, echoed that name, 
and it was recorded for reference in the very businesslike 
headquarters they were going to set up. 

This completed, they fixed a day when the leaders should 
meet in their own boroughs to elect borough chairmen. 
There would be one for each of the five divisions of the 
city government; and they, with the district leaders, were 
to constitute the city committee, with authority to elect 
a city chairman, who would be, by virtue of analogy to the 
organization they copied, the woman boss of New York. 

The meeting was a long one, but 
finished with the usual speeches. 
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by districts and not by 
women’s clubs? Isn't 
this a political organ- 
ization and shouldn't 
we follow state lines?’ 
Her two questions pro- 
voked the spirit of 
experimentation. A 
political organization 
it certainly was, and 
hence it should be cen- 
tralized. Forthwith 
thesuffragists of Mass- 
achusetts weregrouped 
according to political 
units. Other states 
were likewise tenta- 
tively organizi 
the same pl 

This partially ex- 
plains what a certain 
man could not under- 
stand recently. He 
made up his mind not 
to pay 
to the sul 
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y attention 





ject, only to 


find it forever rising 
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Painting Headquarters at Tottenvilie, Staten Istand, N.Y 








There was repeated reference to 
splendid meeting, splendid women, 
splendid movement. Pocket flags 
of yellow came out from cover and 
were waved energetically among the 
cardboard signs of the crowded pit. 
There were standing cheers and a 
collection, after which the women 
went home to bed, and fell asleep 
withscarcely an appreciation, except 
among the organizers, as to what 
they had done—that their scattered 
movement had thus been unsensa- 
tionally Tammanyized. 


Duplicated Names 


BOUT this time a woman in 
Massachusetts had a vision. 
What she saw was a filing cabinet 
recording every suffragist’s name 
who lived in that state— and record- 
ing it just once. She had been get- 
ting out some invitations from lists 
furnished her by various suffrage 
societies and had undergone a vast 
amount of inconveniencein so doing. 
Some of the clubs did not wish to 





before him like a street on a windy day. It waves—gently, has previously been that woman's place is the home. seem 
peaceably, persistently, with sometimes a sting in it for to be about to gi the most convincing o testim al 
unsympathe tic eyes. Six states have won the vote since the to the efficacy ot the system they are said to be « dering 
movement has been propelled by machinery, though it is plans for orgar g on the same lin 
Lllinoi ha rece ul ecured par 
Vs, =a il suffrage, the women thers W 
having the right le presi 
dent, mayors ol the cits and other 
important office it was granted 
by legislative « t t and not 
by referendum to the people. Four 
women engineered the bill through 
the legislature, and the j le 
rr 1 heir con iwa mal 
hand-made moat the Tammany 
) } ‘ } t eightec onths 
belore | Line iffra 





In Washington 


Nery teeny tion performance 
i of a large, ef! L mec! ism 


recently was given in Washington. 
} et iredand thi ew en, 
‘ rey t r r al 
listrict, marche e Capito! 
They arranged themsel v« om 
every one carryi! i r 
t dadesignate he lwo 
men headed each g t { ‘ 
enatorial delegates and carric 
‘ to signify the fact Nota di 
was withou eprese ative 





divulge their membership for fear 
others would try to take it away. 
She addressed three different envel- 
opes to the same woman, because her name had been handed 
in by all the organizations in which she was enrolled. 
“Why, in the name of something sensible,” she demanded 
of the state committee, “don’t we separate these suffragists 

















Suffragists on the Steps of the Capitol at Washington silastic police protection, headed up 
Pe ania Ave ‘ 
not possible to estimate accurately the exact relationship They filled the corridors of the Capitol a ed like a 
between the two circumstances. California suffragists con fluid into the unoccupied crevices of House and Senaté 
ceived the idea of district clubs some time before any one They made their speeches, formulated their re it 
else, and so apportioned themselves | state units, but witt received the polite msideratior i the cou r represent 
out ever consciously atives, and departed, leaving behind them ikea ul l 
Y the org iza ity in 1 » -] ed te T mes t 
tion until the fight in at the i 
whic ey won the The ors n W g ritt 
vote, ya to the i yus districts of the I y 
Ten states now have that they get up petitio i mall them t Live pre 
a Woman's Suffrage entative \ ym plied i many clul ‘ ti 
party, which they use viduals did a little luntary petitioning. The d ment 
more or less spectacu vere heaped into t rge vthe : 
larly as the basis of all the « a Cal | ol 
their campaign work. le une 
Other territories have constituents f1 the ffrage state I} luring 
clamored for help in special se on de ited to a re the tariff: bu 
getting one started, the members of the S« e subsequer f t the 
until the womar bill ha g bee i i reported favor the 
suffrage leader of the committee. to g r ‘ to debate on the Yr 
country, Mrs. Carri Men would ree I erated their ma ner ter 
Chapman Catt, con the method he ‘ loved. The j have 
ducted a school for or t nioads tro ever iarter, expe nl paid V 
ganizers in New York certain attention to the , de of the 
this fall, to which two women stokers of that highly picturesque 
hundred women came marched up Ps inia Avenue had the 
from twenty different yne roon wwement. Such represe 
st ites, many ol then | the row! t rie ir rT | eT ur 
sent by local organiza- len days before the exhibit it v evident that the 
tions, with the business mechanisn wound be thout severa tant whe 
before them of seri inle omett b | | eate ‘ 
ously learning how had its lists of ir to march in the suffrage 
The antisuffra on the da receding the inaugurati of the president 
g1 w hose sloga Continued on Page 53 
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Consent of the Governed 
W E ARE asking a great deal of Mexico. That a coun- 


try about four-fifths of whose population is steeped 
in ignorance and without real experience in democratic 
politics can set up a government that derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed—in the sense in which 
that phrase is commonly used—seems quite out of the 
question 

We rule the Philippines without the consent of the 
governed and justify ourselves by saying there must be 

me popular enlightenment before consent of the popula- 
tion isa necessary or even desirable sanction for government. 
Even in the most favored plan for Philippine independence 
it is proposed that only a smali part of the population 
that possessing the franchise—-shall positively consent. The 
consent of the great majority is to be taken for granted, so 
long as they do not actually rebel—and in that case they 
are to be compelled to consent. 

Mississippi has four hundred and twenty thousand adult 
male inhabitants and at the last presidential election cast 
ixty-four thousand votes. The adult negroes in that state 
consent merely iri the sense that they do not actively 
oppose; and that is the only kind of consent we shail see 
in Mexico for a good while to come. 

The recent voting in that country indicates how little 
significance will probably attach to the mere form of an 
election. Precedent, at least from the beginning of Diaz’ 
régime, powerfully suggests that a candidate's victory at 
the polls would no proof whatever that he represented 
the deliberate choice of any large part of the population. 

We can hardly put a halo on Mexican politics overnight. 
If agovernment is discovered that can maintain order in that 

1} t 


country lt Will be alortul ate thing for every one concerned. 


Evaporated Stock 


2 ped Y the ticker printed out this legend: “* RI 33 


ant that stock of the Chicago, Rock 






ay had sold at fifty dollars a share. 
is Seven years ago, when the price 





ifty dollars a share. 


If you glance at a map you will see that this railroad 


\ the fat lands of Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Nebraska 

Kansas— a region in which prosperity and tonnage 

reased aboundingly in the last seven years. Yet 

e stock of this railroad, says the ticker, was worth over a 

} ired million dollars seven years ago and is worth less 

than forty millions now. In spite of every advantage 

Nature and man have offered, the stock now sells at a price 
it puts it in the cat-and-dog category. 

r may strike you as odd; but Rock Island, having 

‘ et vusly watered, is now going through a painful 


rocess Of evaporation. Or ly a little of the actual stock is 

hands, but a wonderful assortment 

yther securities, based on the stock, is outstanding 
assortment has been steaming and shrinking for 





As the case stands somebody has lost a great deal of 
All the persons most promi- 
nently identified with Rock Island seem to be in very 


money. We wonder who? 
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flourishing circumstances—except as their feelings may 
be hurt by the Government’s inhuman interference with 
railroads. 

When you pour prosperity into a railroad’s lap for seven 
years and then find the road in such a condition that talk 
of bankruptcy is heard, the situation evidently requires 
considerably more interference. 


A Fable for Railroads 


NCE a man came suddenly on a dog that was feeding, 

and the dog bit him. Next day the dog was reposing 
peacefully on the sidewalk and the man hit him with a 
stone. This surprised and grieved the dog— he complained 
loudiy. He had net been doing a thing at the time he \ 
hit; he had forgotten all about the bite—but the man had 
not. 

“People had long hated the New Haven Railroad,” said 
Mr. Mellen, its ex-president, in a recent interview. “‘ Long 
before I took charge of it they hated it. For one thing, it 
was mixed up too much with politics in the old days. On 
that account it had many enemies when I came to it.” 

What railroad was not mixed up too much with politics 
in the old days? Which one was not an everflowing source 
of political corruption—a cunning and powerful machine 
for deluding and thwarting the people as voters in order to 
rob them as producers and consumers? 

To be sure the old days are beginning to pass—in som 
localities have even almost passed. The dog is not biting 
anybody now. Consequently his feelings are outraged and 
his mind is bewildered by the stone that impinges on his 
ribs; but if he would only look back to yesterday he 
would understand that a great deal of unreasonable agita 
tion is explicable by a very simple law of human natur 
People of the last generation had far better political cause 
to hate railroads than their grandfathers ever had to hate 
King George. 

True, the moment the occasion passes the anger should 
pass with it; but in the nature of things it will | 


as 





linger 
somewhat longer than that. Any railroad that still mixes 
in politics is storing up wrath for itself with its eyes open. 


A Monument to Napoleon 


MASSACHUSETTS congressman proposes, as a 

national undertaking, a monument to Napoleon. 
The proposal will hardly be popular, but we have no objec- 
tion. The motive from which men act is of no particular 
consequence to anybody except themselves. 

No doubt McKinley’s assassin thought—so far as he was 
capable of thinking at all—that he would benefit mankind. 
Columbus’ motive was to reach India and acquire a fat 
slice thereof for himself. So far as the very scanty evidence 
indicates, Shakspere wrote Hamlet for the box-office 
receipts. Napoleon acted partly from selfish ambition, but 
he acted in an exceedingly important and impressive 
manner. 

Probably that man is greatest who does most to liberate 
and exalt the human spirit. You cannot count it up in 
bridges built, swamps drained or acres harvested. The 
One Greater Man made noroads. Nor can you fairly judge 
even a great man by standards much ahead of his time 
Napoleon deliberately willed an appalling destruction of 
life in warfare; but the twentieth 
that subject would have seemed as absurd to him as to 
Frederick or Cesar. 


century conscience on 


Revolutionary France incarnating herself in Napoleon 
and playing football with the crowns of Europe of 
the very largest epics ever written in deeds. ast 





canto, to be sure, is deplorable; but in spite of that we 
expect that innumerable lowly human spirits—whom liter- 
ature and other arts could never reach— have derived fire 
and strength from the story of the Italian campaign and 
A usterlitz. 

Probably humanity is freer and higher because of what 
the Corsican did. Only a brute could wage war for per- 
sonal ambition today; but we should not at all object to 
a Napoleon monument. 


Extending the Franchise 


JROPORTIONATELY the largest extension of the elec- 
toral franchise of modern times has just become effec- 
tive in Italy. By the law of last year, under which this 
fall’s elections were held, the number of voters is raised 
from less than four millions to more than eight and a half 
millions. 

If all women in this country over twenty-one were given 
full suffrage at a stroke the proportionate increase in 
the electorate would be considerably less; but it is not 
likely that any notable change in Italian politics will result. 
Under any sort of tolerably free representative government 
the popular will finally gets itself expressed. 

With a limited franchise in every state, the Jeffersonians 
overcame the Federalists. With a very limited franchise 
and a lord-bossed House of Commons, the great Reform 
Bill was carried in England. Where there are tolerably 
free institutions and a representative system, probably the 
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number of persons who express the popular will is less 
important than the responsiveness of the government to 
that will. 

For example, the Liberal ministry in En 
extended the franchise; but that was very insignifi 


in comparison with its great work of degrading the Hous« 








of Lords. Even giving women the ballot would have mad 
the country, in fact, only a little more democratic, so long 
asa hereditary and Tory body was In a position to block 
any legislation. 

We believe women in this country should have the 
to vote; but the form and 
ment are actually more 
franchise. 





nsiveness of the govern- 





rtant than extending the 





Afraid of Wali Street 


HE president of the largest bank in Chicago used to be 
a bookkeeper in a country bank in Iowa. The preside 
of the largest bank in 
reporter in Chicago. 
the big banks in both cities you would find a great ma 


men who came from the country and started life in exceed 





ingly modest circumstances 

Everywhere talent gravitates toward the largest prizes 
and most influential positions. The biggest prizes 
ing are found, of course, in the largest banks. To foreclose 


those banks from a discussion of ban 





foreclosing the best banking tal 





actually has foreclosed or possibly could foreclose 
but in this banking discussion one constantly hears the 
*That’s a Wall Street idea”; or, “TI 


parrot objectio 
































suggestion originated i the neighborhood of Morgar 
office.” As though that had ar ything to do with it! 

The on y pertinent questio 1, of course, is as to how 
sound the idea or suggestion i 

That Bond Interest 

HE income-tax law is unnecessarily confused and 

burdensome in respect of income iv rom intere 

1 corporation bonas lr ct the law itself is so far fror 
clear that nobody ca ow it will a ! ‘ 
orate regulations recently issued by iry Depar 
ment leave some u rtainty, revisions t 
seem clear involve a tremendou; and needless bother. 

The coupor bond an admirable instrument for invest 
ment. Billions of dollars are evid i s tl 
instrument most often used ir inual rption ¢ 
capital by railroads and other bi I it it ) 
venience both for the borrower investor threate 
to be almost fat lly lessened b: the income-tax regulations 

The practicabie course is for the borro g corporation 
to pay the Government once tor all the i ye tax 
respect of interest or r bonds, letti he ¢ 
collect his coupon as at present, tax free and without th 
nu ti e every coupon or set of coupons 
As to bonds now outstandir g, ! early all « rpor ar 
pledg i to pay the income tax. As to fut the 


superior attractiveness to investors of a tax-free bond 





would well warrant the borrower in assuming the obliga 
tion. The borrower having assumed the obligatio he 
complicated busi ss Of certificates to accompany the 
coupons should be Gone away with. 
Consider: g the cor litions under which it Will be used 
is one of the clumsiest devices we have ever run across. 


Timidity of Capital 


pods Judge Gary: “Cay l, always timid, has been 
b seriously affected by this unre and 


I unreast uncaued- 





for agitation and attack. It is becoming 


nost Impossibie 











to secure, on lair terms, on good security and at reasonable 
rates of interest, the necessary capital to equip or liberal] 
maintain growing and successful properties, to say nothing 


} 


7 } ad ; , 
ot the additions anc 





great and growing 


The judge 





The speaker is ; 





cial paper at Ne 
York runs as high as six and a half per cent. Is tl 


> his banks have been frightened by agitation 


yanks. The discount 








simply because the demand for discounts exceeds the sup 


ply of money? Inot judge taiking sound 
economics or elocuti k tile? 


We believe it is 
about the timidity 


capitai it invests itself as naturally as a hungry man eats. 
] 





n there is any loos« 


startled 


We ourselves were considerably 





Trust’s ten million shares of dropsical stock; 


was not. It waded r 





The history of investment, from the Mississippi Bubble 


and Darien down to Mr. Morgan’s shipping combine, 
a 


rather suggests that capit 


is not so timid as it ought to be. 
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WHO'S WHO=-AND WHY 


QE eee a c 2 ve 
Serious and Frivolo 


OHN BURKE is a Progressive Dema 


nobody can deny. Lik« wise he 1s a retrogress 





Democrat, which defies su 
Wherefore J 


takes what is coming and gets what is going. John alway 





co] 
L 





knows what his number is and when to change cars. 




















John Burke progressed from a county | 
North Dakota to the state assembly, to the st sena 
to the gubernatoria there’s a word that has | 
governor's macerated to a muculent mus! to t 
rubernatorial chair. So far, so good 

John Burke retrogressed from a candidacy for tl 
nomination for president to a candidacy for the non 
tion for vice-president and to a candidacy for the 
tre he United States. He secured the latt 
hundred-dollar bill—-a new one—from your well-fill 
wallet—or, say, a new one-dollar bill—new, mark y« 
you will observe the gnature of John Burke on t 
southeast of the same 

That is the indisputal proof that John Burke 
treasurer of the United States, t as the signature of t} 
register of the Treasury on a bill used to be pro t 
that the register was one of the colored brethren, but 
no lor He’s part Indian now, whereby the Souther 





nators of the I nited States s ored he: 











confirm the black but accepting the red lowever 
If you have ever seen a picture of the group of Wester 
governors who invaded the East a couple of years ag 
a special train you must have observed the tall man, wv 
the lur over t the plug hat nding at the extre 
right. That J Burke John was by w of be 
rnor of North D t it the time. whi time 
may recall, was the exact period when Louis Hill de« 
to pull off idvertising stunt for his railroad—*and d 
and it the fact t there were some stations along t 
. from St. Paul to Boston and back again where Jol 
Burke did not ¢« e out on the back platform to have | 
picture taker 
To be sure, John had |} picture taken, say, seve 
hundred ] six e tin he was able to res 
nimse or eve aman Witn a can 
appeared Ne time tl! governors me } 
Mr. Hill’ he entire end of the re 
one R he et « to the platform to have he 


were vere lis€ ! ne rusne to get through t 
narrow door me to se 
There were mome ‘ s tr when Jol Bur 

















course that was a revolutionary proceeding. It requir 
but superficial consideration to make it apparent that tl 
main object of a visit of Western governors to tl East 
is not to adver heir state but to ertise tl! 
governors. The tates are permanent institutions 
governors are transitory but nc then John 
himself and spoke of North Da ta. Governor 
referred to Montana also. The other governors look« 
them askance. Odd ! 

Alor about that ti now er movement tor 
inate John Burke for president on the Democratic t 
tool forn . It Was a neat, compa t Tr yvement, rather | , 
in extent. It did ramify muc} Indeed, there was 
difficul confining th ild, tumultuous outburst 
John Burke for president to the state of North Dak 
t there is this much t es i TINng from ot} 
persons for whom there were movements, John Burk 
movement had delegates of its own. He, at least, secur 
the support of his own state. The ten delegates to Balt 


more from North Dakota were instructed for John Bu 





A JONG in the noisy watches of the night of June 27, 1912, 
4 r in the noisier watches of the morning of June twenty 
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wr 2:42—Mr. S. J. Doyle, of 


North Dakota, surging to the platform, where Ollie James 


fr d, ly hoar 


though slight 


signed by John Burke, and 


for the compliment paid me by « 








he purport of it being that 
‘in full confidence that you ' 
of true Democracy” n 
not labor under any rehension as to the t 
Democracy John he to be 
The long and the vas t the ten Nort! 





Dakota delegates voted for Woodrow Wilson, wh« 





he superheated delegates and read 
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YVVo mm “olbial By Maude Radford Warren 


pet N Yetta 
ister, Sor 


) 


Rudnitsky and her little 
a, saw the Statue of Liberty 
ll upon their knees on the immi- 
tretched Gut their arms to it, and 
turns. The anguish of the 
home—that is 
burned in their 
at last they were at the 


known a 
ndigenous 


! They felt that 


of that two-thousand-yvear-long march which 
the Jews have been forced to make at the com- 
and of Gentile Later in the day, when they 


ing the ferry to the railroad station, 
‘ked in melancholy awe at the high build- 
gs, outlined with rows of light, fearful of the 


inge heralded by 


were cTos 


+} lo 


all they saw. 
They came from Kovno, within the Russian 
inners of the rest of their family 


pale, the forer 





father, mother and three more sisters. Yetta ' 

is seventeen and there had been no hope of \ 

e dowry of one hundred dollars, which even a ' 
or lcw in the social scale would demand with 

her, until her grandfather died and left her the - 
n; but Yetta asked where the money was to 
or from for the dowries of the other four! 
Would »% be better for her to go to America 
ind ear? e pa » for the others? Men in 





I I It was 
iwreed that Anna, the fourteen-year-old, should 
the match factory and that 
year-old, should go, taking 


without dowries. 


main and work in 


her Anna’s birth certificate, so that she 
might be allowed to work in America. 

The Rudnitskys thought they knew all about 

Amer and indeed they had more information 


4 } 


in most immigrants have. Like so many people in the 
had heard roseate stories to the effect that 
and oppression for none. They had 
een a photograph of himself which Leon Vronsky had sent 
mn, who had gone away a beggar, was shown with 
shaved, wearing a tailored suit, a watch-chain, 
t pin. They did not know how Leon 
had slaved to buy that suit or how he had borrowed the 
ight impress the villagers at home who 


Old W orld, they 
there was work for all 
nome Lex 
his beard 


hree rings and a 


velry, that he 1 
id despised him. 
On the 


nf natior y 
formation by 


ther hand, they had been given some real 
Gedel Rubel, who had come home on a 
o told them that the American law 
a child should be in school until fourteen 


t. He it was wh 


demanded that 





years of age. He it was who said that sixty per cent of 
the Russian Jews stayed in New York where tailoring and 
ewing work were let out to contractors, who got newly 
arrived immigrants to work for them for very small wages. 
In Chicago the conditions were better for work. New York 
was a good place for Russian Jews who liked to talk 
’ dream lhrough the Hebrew Educational Alliance, 
ind other organizations, there were plenty of groups and 
circles with educational and social purposes. There were 
cafés where young men and women could drink tea, read 


e newspapers and meet their friends. 





Where Women Have a Chance 
hy ROPE being so close, the intellectual and revolution- 
4 ary spirit is fostered longer in New York dy the Jews 
it is in cities farther west. In New York even the 


iltured Jews have some problem to solve, some ideal to 
look forward to, whether they be orthodox Jews who hope 
e day to go back to Jerusalem or radicals hoping for 
enough talk in New York to satisfy a 
man of dreams; but Yetta and Sonia had better find work 
fy their minds by learning English at 


ocial reform. There 


iwht it was strange that Jewish girls 
America than Jewish men. 
was accustomed to say: 
O Jehovah, our God, King of the 
t made me a woman!” 
“Blessed art Thou, 
made me according to Thy will!” 
used to being given the inferior place 


work in 


was to say: 









ise she was a woman. And yet in America, one 
eard, the lot of women was different. Yetta was an 
idealist, like so many Jews; and her heart flamed with 
I for America and for the great masses there who 
ee 





} ve working 


ether in one glorious brotherhood. 


he knew very little of the world, for she had lived in books, 





“In This Country the 
Better the Clothes 
the Better the Job" 


TLLUSTRATED BY 







She did not understand that the root of the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia is to be found in their thrift and shrewd- 
ness, their superior ability to cope with the difficulties of 


existence in that country. She was no critic of her own 
race with its idealism, aggressiveness, greed, humility 
all the qualities to be expected of hunted human beings. 
She believed only that she would meet in wonderful America 
free, glorified Jews, all prosperous. 

She felt frightened when the train came to the last stop 
in Chicago and she followed the other passengers out— 
those weary, grimy atoms of humanity from whose strength 
and weakness were to come the future citizens of Chicago. 
She and Sonia, clinging to each other and dragging their 
great bundles, made their way to the waiting room. They 
saw other groups met by their friends with kissing, laugh- 
ter and tears. They saw men and girls whom nobody met, 
surrounded by expressmen intent on taking them and their 
baggage anywhere at the most exorbitant figure possible. 
A woman of their own race, beautifully dressed—so they 
thought—came up and spoke to them in Yiddish, asking 
if they were Yetta and Sonia Rudnitsky, and saying that 
Mashke Rudin would come soon and get them. She was 
a cloth-hat-and-cap maker and her factory did not close 
until six o'clock. 

Yetta and Sonia sat on a bench and waited an hour. 
They saw sordid tragedies going on before their eyes which 
they did not understand. They saw dramas of joy through 
reunion, which made them feel lonely. When at last a 
tall, strong girl ran up to Yetta and fell on her neck, she 
screamed in terror. 

“But it is Mashke!” cried the girl. 

Could this be Mashke Rudin— Mashke, who had gone 
away in big high boots, a short plaited skirt, a white apron 
and a headkerchief! The girl wore a suit which, though 
very cheap, was tailored. Her boots looked very small 
and her neat hat boasted a cock’s feather; also she wore 
gloves. 

Mashke smiled broadly. 

“But you will soon be dressed so,”’ she said; “in this 
country the better the clothes the better the job.”’ 

Mashke preceded her companions and led the way to 
a street car. It was very crowded and they had to stand 
up on the back platform where the conductor pushed 
them into a corner, grumbling about the size of their 
bundles. Mashke took them to the Ghetto—a place of 
crowded streets, full of kosher shops and other stores, fake 
auction places, pushearts and chattering gesticulating 
people, who had brought over from Russia, if they had 
brought nothing else, a consuming energy. Their destina- 
tion was a three-story wooden house in Sixteenth Street. 
The doorstep and the sidewalk in front of it were populous 
with little curly-haired babies. Stout contented-looking 
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women in loose jackets and bare heads, with no 
sign of the married woman's wig, looked at the 
newcomers curiously as they followed Mashke 
up the dirty staircase to the top story. A door 
opened and the two other Rudin sisters greeted 
them with kisses and tears. 

The Rudins had been in America for two years 
and already knew English very well. Like Yetta 
and Sonia, they had come over burning with a 
mission. After the borrowed money with which 
their tickets had been bought was returned, they 
meant to bring over their father and brothers. 
They earned a trifle more than five dollars a week 
each in their cloth-hat-and-cap factory, and of 
this each sent back two dollars. They managed 
it by sleeping in a small room on mattresses laid 
on the floor and by buying for food only rye bread, 
olive oil and coffee. Already the debts had been 
paid and Isador had been brought over; 
Anton would come. 

“It would have been better to bring Anton over 
first,”’ said Mashke with a frown; “Isador is too 
learned. Already he has joined many clubs and 
he talks a great deal. 
union 


soon 


Likewise, he belongs to the 
a folly, for there is much money to pay 
and the money is needed in Russia.” 

Yetta and Sonia, however, sitting on Mashke’s 
mattress and eating ravenously of bread and oil, 
understood nothing of clubs and unions. It was 
decided that all five of the girls should live in a 
larger room across the hall and share the rent 
equally. It would not be fair, Mashke said, for 
them to eat in common, since Sonia, for example, 
must have a small appetite, while she had a large 

Yetta and Sonia should buy their own oil and bread; 
that was the cheapest food and—so the lady at the Settle- 
ment said Before there was any more 
question of food or work, Yetta must have adress. Mashke 
had seen one just about her size at a second-hand shop, 
very cheap. Yetta assented; she was too numbed from 
the newness of her impressions to make objections 


one. 


very nourishing. 


How Green Girls are Exploited 


FTER they had moved into the room across the hall 
Dushenka Rudin went away to buy a mattress for 
Yetta and Sonia. Elena went for Yetta’s new dress, while 
Mashke sat asking questions about the Kovno village 
which away Presently a _ stout 
amiable-looking Jewess entered and, after greeting the 
newcomers, began to talk in English to Mashke. Yetta 
listened, bewildered; but she had wit enough to see that 
the conversation, which began pleasantly 


seemed so far now. 


, was finishing in 
Gesture, expression and the accent of invective 
told her that. 

When the 
indignantly. 

“Ain’t it-fierce!"’ she cried. “A bloodsucker!”’ 

Then she explained to Yetta that the amiable-looking 
Jewess, her husband and mother-in-law had a neckwear 
shop where they employed very young girls 

rants. These they professed to teach. If they could they 
made the girls pay five dollars to learn. Failing this, they 
made them work two or three weeks for nothing, after- 
ward paying them something like a dollar a week on the 
ground that they were merely apprentices; but the girls 
never really learned, since it was not to their employers’ 
advantage that they should. They were taught only the 
first steps of the work; and the finishing, which is the part 
that takes the skill, was always done by the three heads of 
the firm. 

“In America,” said Mashke bitterly, “‘they don’t care 
how they make money if only they make it. She offered 
me a little to persuade you to go to her.” 

So then, thought Yetta, everyone in America was not 
kind; but Mashke was and would show her how to kee 
away from those who were ready to cheat her. Elena cams 
home with the “‘ new” second-hand dress, a dark-red flannel, 
which became Yetta thoroughly. Dushenka, after the r 
second-hand mattress had been installed, arranged Yet 
hair in a pompadour, which was also wonderfully becoming. 

“You are very pretty, but I hope you won’t want to get 
married too soon,” said Mashke in a reproving tone and 
with a look at red-cheeked Elena, who flushed guiltily; 
“we must bring over those in Russia before there is any 
question of marrying.” 


bitterness. 


caller had Mashke tossed her head 


gone 


fresh immi- 
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Later on, Isador Rudin came in on his way home from __ were left to bargain alone. The forer 
j aunion meeting. Isador had been in Chicago not quite a was a stout, prosperous young r 
year, but he knew fully as much English as his sisters, who had been brought to the count: 
because he mingled more than they did with Americanized a child. Likema oremen, he received 
Jews. He was aslim large-eyed young man, burning with a bonus for all the work he could pro 
emotions and ideals, excessively radical and excessively duce above a sl lated amount He 
He was surprised at Yetta’s beau y and pleased knew from Yetta’s face and hands that 
an hes she would be le gent a 1 1 l 
“A better wage it means, perhaps,”’ he said; ‘“‘and still, make a good “seamer He sugy 
. when the girls have no union = that Sonia be set ou ting 
: Passionately, and in words far beyond Yetta, he told butinexperienced as Yetta was she knew 
‘ her that she must merge her individuality into something that such work must be very poorly paid 
4 larger than herself for the sake of gaining power; thatshe and she objected, because Sonia had 
must conform to reg ations, pay d s and submit to other quick strong handsa co iwork! 
: demands imposed by the collective will As she spoke ne Lee t ovel ot 
4 The Rudin sisters listened uneasily while Isador talked. eyes appealingly to the forer he told 
U He was a man and the learn of his family; the her he knew the firm needed « 
‘g dared not contradict kim. All they knew was that, because hasters and he would have Sonia give 
he gave dues to his union, his proportion of the money a trial in that departm« 
Y going back to Russia was smaller than theirs. They felt Yett: ever forgot her ser oO 
+ " " , 
' Isador ought to see that his own family was brought to e walked up the stairs to the roo 
America before he concerned himself over the common where she was to spen ost ol her wa 
; good. Their own aim was so passionate they could not ing life The vibrations grew stronger 
appreciate the bearing of Isador’s aim. and the roar ; " of the machine 
‘ fy Isador worked ir a large clothing { tory asa cutter: and increased a the aoc opened Sie 
? it was arr: wed that heshould ta e Yetta and Sonia there ir entered a piace here there were row 
p the morning and try to get wor} Soni and rows of wom r he 
would have to wear the tall boots t when the eyes ¢ tla —™ ‘ ne i not 
money came in clothes could be Isador look up, for they were on piecews d 
explained gloomily that in his sho; idual was bar- it was the rush season; they wanted to 
gained with, and tl Yetta might lf working side make all the could to tide them over 
by side with a girl of no greater abili , rself,whowas_ the lean mont! Yetta was placed at Sess deta it ta i i ca 
receiving a higher piece-rate because she knew English and a machine between an Italian and an Mad the Perver of Rectan Ber Jeb 
\ had the spirit to bargain. As it was: season, however, Austrian girl. She was to sew the seams 
Isador was pretty sure that both the sisters would get work. m pants. The assistant foreman came up to instruct her vetting ten d ; et I eeme f to ther 





The Girls Go to Work Russia ire st tive, imagi e people, and they one. Now the fe wa | les} ‘ 















t with he ir! tignti clasped < intry i ‘ ‘ 0 t i om ige ‘ i 
: at the were here nd together tine | 0 ! ( I ( ! t i 
{ rstood most clearly. Thatthere sorrows, looks upon the hereafter—as a place or There was Miriam's eld ter, K 1 Ww 
" as in Russia she also understood istice will be adr tered and happine e la hed ‘ n Amer X ve 
' ir breakfast of oil and rye bread n proportio ‘ fering et ( ‘ I ‘ ‘ er 
f ior to the great ciothing lactory quent hene r me r ed Jt me explo ( I é 
Dla stre ol workers pouring numilil i re tther or 
into the doorways. They had never seen so many people and often of American Je they suff Yet, much as the Peeps Into the Future 
in their lives. The time wa vhen Yetta was to suffer, they feel at lle here is finitely preterabie tl ie] 
feel poignantly the sense of é of the lives of all Russia Mie! AM looked at Kat K fror ertime w 
' those workers. ta’ pretty face took onal elanc ‘ t She had 7 na laundry gon tale ‘ i ‘ illowed 
Isador took them to a bo he knew This man had no le eda her W g wel Before long, | . eTse no time or mone r ple c ‘ ‘ 
{ work for them, but he passed them on to another boss, in Sonia was promoted to be a pocketmaker and received five her plain clothe Miriam tossed he ‘ 
spite of Isador’s reluctanes Isador knew the bargaining cents for putting four ordi pockets and a tech pocket I ain't sending mone ome t ring little t e! 
ould be easier if he were acquainted with the foreman; to a pair of pant Most of tie other v ers got seve ‘ t mischievous glance at Y« dl 
{ | I taand Sonia cents. The ters We to rht school ere |] r littl ‘ ki money to get a man with sine | er 





“You Coutd Just as Well be a Scab —Ain't It?" months she had married an nskille laborer who offered nd so wou Yetta Afte 








Pineapple Meringue Pie 


Hawaiian 
Pincapple 


The deliciousness of 
Hawaiian Pineapple and 
its unlimited possibilities 
as the basis of fine salads and 
desserts have induced fifteen 
» of the leading culinary 
xperts of the country to 
create original dishes of this 
exquisite fruit. One hun- 
dred of these recipes have 
been collected and printed 
in an illustrated book en- 
titled ‘“‘ How We Serve 
Hawaiian Pineapple.” 


lhe 15 contributors are: 
tt Farmer 
Josephine ¢ niet 


Marion Harris Neu 
Maria Pa " 
Lilian Dynevor Rice 
sarah Tyson Rorer 

irakh Pearson Stuart 
Emma Pad k Teliord 
Virginia Terhane \ 


an de Wat 


: Che most authoritative recipe 
book ever distributed with 
Write for it to-day. 


out cost 





Pineapple 
T rifle 


deli- 
made of the 
yreat luscious Smooth Cayenne 
variety 


Hawaiian Pineapple is so 


cious because it Is 


rown in Haw all, W here 


o 
1 climate are just 


Sol ang right 
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The Pineapples are picked fid/y ripe and 
samme d im ateiy, presery ng the ex 
q ite fla f the perfectly matured 
fruit nknovwn im temperate | 


climat 
ept to the users of Cant d Hawaiiar 


One of the best ways to serve deli- 


Hawaiian Pineapple ia the easi 


omes from the can 
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est way—justasit 






Pineapple 


Bavaroise 


Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineapple 
Sliced, Crashed or Grated. Write for the 
free booklet to Publicity Dept. A 


Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ 
Association 


1502 Tribune Building, New York 
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of motherhood were bigger than their de- 
sire to stop working. Following marriage 
they would give up their pretty clothes and 
wear plain things, and dream of something 
better for their children than they them- 
selves had had. 

Often Yetta was tempted by the sight of 
a hat or of a jabot—often she grew tired 
of the fare of oil and bread, and longed 
for thick soup and meat; but she never 
faltered in her heroic self-denial, and once 
she whipped Sonia soundly for breaking 
open her pay envelope and abstracting five 
cents for candy. The only money Yetta 
spent that did not go for food and lodging 
was fifty cents a month to a benefit society 
which would allow her four dollars a week 
for thirteen weeks in case of sickness and 
would pay two hundred dollars in case of 
death. Whenever she faltered she reminded 
herself of the unhappy Jewish girls who had 
come to America expecting to bring over 
their families and who could not earn more 
than enough to support themselves. 

The slack season came, when some of the 
girls were discharged, while others sat idle 
for hours by their machines. Yetta, largely 
through the favor of the foreman, often had 
as much as five hours’ work a day. Some- 
times, when she was idle, he would send her 
out to buy cigars or matches for him or to 
bring him a glass of water. She did not like 
the way he looked at her or the remarks he 
made; but she had the terror of losing her 
job. She put Sonia in school against the ad- 
vice of the Rudin sisters, who were sure she 
could make at least a dollar a week in the 
shop, which was something. Yetta was 
determined, however, that the little one 
should have her chance; so from January 
until the first of May she was the sole 
breadwinner. By that time Anna had been 
sent for. She was put to work also, when 
the rush season began, with the seamers; 
and Yetta was able to make a better bar- 
gain for her than she had been able to make 
for herself. Anna was given Yetta’s castoff 
dress, while Yetta blossomed out in a new, 
stylish brown one, of which Anna wrote 
home with awe 

Yetta, when the rush season began again, 
had gained a new sense of competency. She 
looked prettier than ever in the new clothes 
and her Enylish had improved. The fore- 
man asked her how she would like to be 
assistant foreman at ten dollars a week. 
The news seemed almost too good to be 
true—with that money and the wages of 
her sisters she would have the rest of her 
family over before the year was out; but 
the very day she began the work she noticed 
that the men seamers were looking at her 
in an ugly way. They sneered and, when 
the foreman could not overhear them, made 
rude remarks. Yetta thought they were 
merely jealous because a girl had been made 
assistant foreman instead of a man; but 
after two or three days, as she was walking 
home from work, Isador joined her and 
said with a scowl: 


Isador Grows Indifferent 


“What is this they told me in the meet- 
ing last night —that you are assistant boss?” 

“Sure!” said Yetta proudly. 

“A shame on you, Yetta; the man who 
got twenty dollars was fired and you are 
doing his work for ten—and he has no job!” 

“Nu!” murmured Yetta. “I ain’t been 

told he was fired or that he was getting 
twenty dollars.” 
““You could just as well be a scab—ain't 
it?” cried Isador scornfully. ‘*‘ My sisters 
wouldn't let you be getting soaked in neck- 
ties; but when you see a chancet to make 
for yourself you jump for it!” 

“But what could [ to do, Isador?”’ she 
asked. 

“Might you could get him to let the man 
come back,’ suggested Isador, but without 
much conviction. 

Yetta shook her head. 

“If Il say do that he will be firing me and 
give the job to Miriam Masia, that the 
DOSS likes.”” 

‘You could to leave anyway, and show 
him what you think of it!’’ stormed Isador. 

‘I ain't able to leave, Isador. I need the 
money.” 

Isador sighed. He was very weary of 
that ery: “I need the money.” 

What Isador had said rankled in Yetta’s 
mind. Her conscience hurt whenever she 
thought of the discharged assistant fore- 
man, who had been forced to go back to a 
sewing machine in another shop at a re- 
duced wage. She did not like to pass his 
wife on the street. The men in the shop 
continued to show their disapproval in ugly 
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ways, and Anna, too, fell under their dis- 
favor. Yetta could have complained to the 
foreman, but she preferred to accept the 
treatment, for it made her own self-reproach 
less keen. Isador no longer came to take 
her to nickel shows or for a walk to the lake- 
front. He passed her with a surly nod—she 
had disappointed him too much. There 
were other young men who sometimes took 
her to the theater or gave her ice-cream 
soda; but they knew she was using her 
money to bring her family over and they 
were careful not to be serious in their atten- 
tions. She missed Isador; only once did 
they come to anything like their old friendly 
relations, and that was on the evening when 
Elena Rudin announced she was not going 
to send home any more money, but was 
going to save for her wedding to Strunsky, 
the cutter. Isador seemed to feel that if he 
had to forgive his sister for treachery to her 
family he might forgive Yetta for treachery 
to her fellow workers; but soon he fell back 
into his attitude of disapproval. 


Yetta Makes History 


The summer was long and hot. In most 
ways Yetta’s work was harder than it had 
been and there was news of sickness in the 
family in Russia. Little Sonia, too, worked 
more slowly than she had the year before, 
and often cried at night and wished she 
were back at school. Anna, working hard 
at English in the Settlement, discovered 
that learning was easier for her than work 
and asked if the family in Russia could not 
wait two or three years longer while she 
went to school. 

“It’s fieree—the way everybody is out 
for themselves!” said Yetta bitterly to the 
Rudins. 

All summer a spirit of discontent seemed 
to pervade the Ghetto. Everywhere there 
was talk of prices going up and wages 
going down. Stories were told of a firm 
that had reduced the pay for pockets and 
of another firm that had reduced the pay 
of its canvas-basters. In the little shops 
experienced men were discharged to make 
way for “‘greenies,”’ only to find—when they 
tried to get work in the large shops—that 
all the places were filled. Yetta had come 
to know fully the bitterness of the struggle 
for life in America. She had been used to 
long years of injustice in Russia; but 
somehow in America she resented the fact 
that there were people who were overworked 
and underpaid, ill and hopeless. 

In September her feelings crystallized 
into action, unpremeditated on her part 
and yet significant of the convictions that 
had newly formed within her. The fore- 
man of the seamers announced that there 
would be a cut of a quarter of a cent on each 
pair of pants. Yetta could feel the despair 
and rage rising in the hearts of the girls 
and men about her. 

“It’s fierce!”’ she said to the foreman. 
“Tt ain’t right to them.” 

“What do you care?” he sneered. “If 
they don’t like it they can get out! I ain't 
running this place to pamper them!” 

Yetta did not know what “pamper” 
meant, but she did know what that quarter- 
of-a-cent reduction would mean to many 
of the workers—it would mean hungry 
babies, whose mothers must leave them to 
find scrubbing to do. It would mean 
weddings put off and the pensions of old 
people in Russia cut down; and it was not 
fair, for there were as many garments 
needed as ever. Suddenly Yetta, of the 
oppressed Jews, felt a spirit of revolt rising 
within her. She forgot herself; she forgot 
the family in Russia waiting to be brought 
over; she knew only that injustice was 
being done and that if she had been a party 
to it once she would not be so twice 

She turned her back on the foreman and 
faced the girls and women huddled before 
their machines. Of half a dozen different 
and antagonistic nationalities they were, 
but united in a mood of despair. 

‘I quit!” shouted Yetta. “I ain't 
standink for this! You could to come with 
me, girls—ain’t it?” 

Her pretty face was solemn; her eyes 
were alight with the martyr’s fire. The 
women took flame from her and all but 
two or three filed out. The majority of the 
men went too. 

Yetta did not know she was helping to 
make history, and that all over the city 
little groups of men and women were doing 
justasshe haddone. She did not realize that 
a great city was going to stand amazed at 
the fact that, with no interference from a 
walking delegate, with no previous arrange- 
ment, forty-five thousand workers—not 
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members of unions, mostly foreign, parents 
and sisters and brothers of hungry little 
ones—poured out of their factories and 
shops. 

Ignorant of the magnitude of what was 
happening, Yetta set about looking for 
other work for herself and Anna. She was 
lucky enough to get Anna a place in a 
boarding house on the South Side, where 
she worked for her board and lodging and 
was allowed to go toschool almost everyday. 

It was some days before Yetta realized 
how complete the strike was—just what it 


meant in hope and in the endurance of 
hunger, cold and imprisonment. The 
Woman’s Trade Union League and the 


district council of the United Garment 
Workers stood behind the strikers. Com- 
mittees were organized and headquarters 
were established. Yetta gave up her ir 

tention of seeking work; the old people i 

Russia must wait a while. She offered her- 
self for picket duty; and side by side wit! 
a Settlement neighbor she walked up and 
down before a shop, urging strikebreakers 
not to work against their brethren. 

The processes of life had to go on—the 
workers and their families had to eat 
and sleep. Strike-babies were born, even 
though their fathers had no work. The 
strikers had no common treasury upon 
which to draw in their hour of need and 
the district council endeavored to pay cash 
benefits as long as their money lasted. 
Many of the strikers renounced all claim 
to a strike benefit; but, in spite of their 


self-abnegation, the money was all gone 
in less than a month. 
Then commissary stations were estab 


lished, with thestrikers themselves as clerks. 
One grocery firm gave staples at wholesale 
and sometimes at cost price. A storekeeper 
gave his services for nothing. Public sym- 
pathy provided barrels of clothes and shoes 
and outfits for the twelve hundred and fifty 
strike-babies. Merchants gave presents of 
food at Thanksgiving and at Christmastime. 
The landlords, though they were often poor 
men, in all but four cases consented to wait 
for their rent. Clubs and churches con- 
tributed, and speakers offered themselves 
to rouse public sympathy. The strikers 
showed themselves capable of heroic self- 
sacrifice. Yetta took a visitor into a room 
where a woman lay in bed with a newborn 
child, surrounded by other little ones. There 
was neither food nor fuel in the place; but on 
the bed were two letters from her husband's 
employer offering, if hewould come back and 
be a strikebreaker, to raise his wage from 
fifteen to thirty dollars a week! 


Just Like Other Girls 


“It is not only bread we give to the 
children,” said the wife quietly —“‘ we live 
by freedom! And I will fight for that till 
I die—to give it to my children.” 

The strike went on doggedly. Yetta was 
suffering like everybody else. She had been 
obliged to take Sonia out of school and put 
her to work in a box factory at two dollars 
and a half a week; for oil and rye bread had 
to be bought. The parents in Russia could 
not understand why no more money was 
coming; they had heard stories of children 
who forgot their parents in the new land. 
As it was, Yetta had to borrow a little each 
week from the Rudin sisters, who were not 
in the strike; but Yetta’s enthusiasm never 
waned. 

She felt as if she could have kept up the 
strike forever; but, of a sudden, it died and 
the bargain was struck. Yetta returned 
to a machine, but not as a forewoman. 

‘I ain’t got the face, with all this, te be 
she said to Isador. “I ain’t so 
fierce to get for myself as I was already.” 

“A strike does people good or bad,” 
Isador said. ‘“‘It don’t leave them as they 
were.” 

**And I ain’t got such a hate on Italians 
and them,” reflected Yetta. 

“When you eat with them other 
eigners, and sit on the same benches, and 
hear the same speeches all about our ow 
it ain’t possible to hate them,” 
said Isador. 

Yetta was feeling the reaction from the 
struggle. Her own problems weighed or 
her. She realized that the adjustment of 
the affairs of her family lay in her hands. 
There was Anna crying to go on working in 
the boarding house so she could stay in 
there was Sonia sewing pockets 
again and alsu asking for school. There 
were the parents, inquiring when tl 
promised land should be given therm. There 
was herself, past nineteen, with no husband 
and no dowry in sight! 
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“I guess maybe I keep the children in 
school,’ she decided, “‘and let the old 
folks wait. I am twenty-one before they 
come.” 

“That ain’t so old,” said Isador. “I got 
to get my folks here too, you understand. 
It ain’t wise for me to say nothink to you 
yet. Kissink ain’t a good thing when there 
ain’t no marrying right away.” 

“IT guess we ain’t either of us old,”’ said 
Yetta shyly, a great surge of joy in her 
heart. “Ain't it a great country?” she 
added thankfully. 

She had made America her own land, as 
had so many immigrant girls from other 
countries. Every one of these women had 
given quite as much to America as they 
got; every one had wished to be a good 
citizen; every one had felt a gratitude for 
American benefits not so common as it 
might be in the native-born. 

The attitude of contempt which some 
Americans have toward the immigrant is 
the survival of the spirit of the conqueror 
toward an inferior people. We have fallen 
into the Anglo-Saxon error of measuring all 
peoples by one standard. It is our shame 
that we do little to help or protect tne immi 
grants! 

They come here believing that individual 
opportunity usually means the highest 
wages, irrespective of cost of living, length 
of hours, kind of living conditions and 
dangerous or exhausting occupation. Some 
never can succeed, even with fair industrial 
opportunity, because they have started 
too late; but others who might are ex- 
ploited from the moment they begin their 
journey here. 

In the induction of the adult immigrant 
into practical citizenship we constantly 
ignore his daily experience. We also 
assume that his experience and traditions 
and customs have no value to us. It has 
been suggested that we might study these 
traditions and customs with a view to 
using them to aid assimilation. We assert 
that he sells his vote. We forget two facts 
first, that, though the immigrants know 
something of our republican principles, 
they know nothing of the American polit- 
ical machinery by which we attempt to put 
Into practice those principles; and, second, 
that the corrupting influences are entirely 
with the native Americans who buy the 
votes. Ideals are catching; most of the im 
migrants come here ready to believe in us 
and to be true to what we expect of them. 
If an immigrant’s chief experience consists 





in living under a landlord boss in a poor 
tenement, and working under an industr 
boss for long hours at a small wage, ar 
selling his vote to a political boss for 
dollar—that is no sign that he would no 
have been honest had we set him the proper 
example. 

And when we permit him to become a 
citizen—to which he has looked forward 
perhaps— there is nothing done to make the 
ceremony impressive, thoug! 
ment must have placed natur 
the hands of the courts so th 
be dignified and solemn Asa! 
dockets are crowded, calendars days be 
hind, and the judges overworked and 
no mood to inspire the new citizer 

Fortunately the consciences of many 
noble citizens are awake. Some city or 
ganizations are trying to induce national 
protection of the immigrant, but they have 
not accomplished so much as they hope to 
in the future. The Bureau of Industries 
and Immigration in New York and the 
Immigrants’ Protective League of Chicago 
do what they can to find the friends of the 
immigrant, to give him industrial informa 
tion, to get him work, and to redress, so f 
as may be, his wrongs. There are 
Visitors too, who get in touch chi y 
the women. This is only a _ beginni: 
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however. There should be Federa 
vision of the release of arriving immigrant 
in the cities and arrangements for their 
delivery by responsible companies. Ther 
should be state registries and state bureaus 
] “" 


of investigation, and social centers to brir 

the girls, especially, into contact wit! 
work and with classes where the cal 
get English, civie and industrial training 
There should be a system ol reliable en 

ployment agencies and even free dance 
halls ior many of the immigrants come 
here from small towns, where they were 


used to the open air and fields, and to a free 
play of physical energy. 

These people are not foreigner they 
are ourselves! Their children will be our 
children; and we shall reap through future 
generations the harvest of the wrong 
iwnorance in which we have allowed them 
to exist. Every girl who is sweated saps 
our energy; every child who is overworked 
may make a criminal for us. If we will not 
treat these newcomers as _ brothers 
justice, honor and even in prudence we 
should treat them as Americans 

Editor's Note This is the fifth and last 
series of articles by Maude Radtord Wa 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
HAPPY WOMAN 


Continued from Page 13 


abandoned before the great pank passed. 
My mother remained in the city to edu- 
cate us with the income already specified 
Not the income but the process of educa 
tion was the danger zone. There was not 
a single private school, except convents for 
Indian children, west of Lake Superior at 
that time, and my mother had by this time 
come to the point where, knowing that we 
should have to go out into life, she wanted 
us to begin to learn life by going to the 
public school. Every child in the city was 
going to the public school, especially above 
convent grades. 

The training in the rough-and-tumble of 
life was good, especially as we were all old 
enough to know the evils to shun; but 
whether with younger children in congested 
Eastern cities, where finely nurtured young 
sters sit side by side with the children of 
European slums, the same training in rough- 
and-tumble would be good, I am not pre- 
pared to say; in fact, where the numbers 
are great and the elements highly alien, | 
am frankly scared of the whole mill process 
of modern education. 

I do not think you can put the human 
soul in big job lots through an automatic 
mental sausage factory and have a high 
average come out. You will have an aver- 
age, all right, and a uniform product; but 
where the numbers are great and the ele- 
ments alien you will have an average down 
to the mediocre, not up to the brilliant. 

The danger zone to us was not in big 
numbers and alien elements; it was in the 
mill process of education, which had just 
begun. In an effort to make collegiate 
education serve the purposes of entrance to 
second-year university and first-year medi- 
cine, subjects were piled up in a pyramid 
that threatened to fall from topheaviness. 


We were dosed with Latin and Greek and 
German and French and English grammar 
and statics and hydrostatics, and mensura 
tion and algebra and Euclid, and physics 
and chemistry and botany, and physiolog 
and physical geography, and Roman and 
Grecian and English and American history, 
and English and American literature, and 
English composition, and three or four 
courses in psychology—in all twenty-six 
the 
mill process in education, which proceed 
on the assumption of quantity, not quality 
of grind, not growth; of spongelike absorp 
tion, not development. 

No mind under the sur much less a 
child’s—could master all those subjects 
Only half-baked educators would have at 
tempted such a crazy curriculum. We were 
loaded with home work like beasts of bur 
der In such a cram, lessons became a 


process of hearing—not of teaching; and 


pass subjects—the very perfection o 


education a process of cram for a pass — not 
mastery of a subject. Examination time 
became a sort of horror ahead. 

In the June heat of midsummer we wrote 
as many as forty pages of foolscap eact 
half-day for two weeks. What was the re 
sult? We slurred the subjects we did not 
like, and crammed a pass, and acquired 
habits of slovenly thought. We knew the 
thing was an impossible frame-up—that 
not a teacher on the staff could have passed 
the whole twenty-six subjects. And when 
students went to examination with whole 
pages of Cicero translated inside their shirt 
sleeves we did not think it much of a crime 
and did not tell, especially as many of the 
sinners were grown men from the farm 
with money enough for only two meals a 
day, trying to get a pass into medicine or 
theology. 
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Genius 
isagilttrom 
the gods. It 1s 
the inspiration that 
persistently drives the 
artist toward an ideal, always 
beckoning onward and upward. 


Genius for exquisite tailoring was the 

talent entrusted to the founder of th 

house of Stein-Bloch. ‘To become the élite 

tailor to the public was the dream he dreamed 
fifty-nine years ago. 


— 


Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 


have reached the pinnacle of perfection as fat 
is tailoring skill and weaving of fabrics ar« 
known today. We say fearlessly—it is impos- 
sible at this time to produce garments more 
superbly tailored, of finer fabrics or of bette 
style than Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes. 


he present Stein-Bloch organization is dedi- 
cated to maintaining the great name Nathan 
Stein left in trust. 


1g 


The Stein-Bloch label identifies the distinctive quality 
of Stein-Bloch workmanship and is a pledge constantly 
to devote every available resource to securing greatet 
perfection and a greater right to 

the confidence of the people. « + 


THE STEIN-BLOCH ‘“ 
COMPANY 


if 
shawn Rox hester NX y ae THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
bs . ° 
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Picture machines in the home will now 
be as popular as talking machines 


“HE. foremost lens makers of America have solved the problem 


of satisfactorily projecting enlarged pictures from the pictures 
themselves as well as through lantern slides. 

Don't look for this instrument in ordinary toy stores or toy departments, because 
not a toy. Photographic and optical dealers, however, will be demon- 
strating and selling it this Christmas at a price little higher than has been paid for 
machines designed to project post cards, etc., but that have proved unsatisfactory 
because of inferior lenses and poor illumination. The 


Bausch” lom 
HOME BALOPTICON 


Shows colored pictures, photo prints, type matter or solid objects, 
such as ¢ ons, mineral specimens, etc., with a clearness and bniliancy 
heretofore impossible except with lantern slides. 


it is 


ihe only popular pric ed instrument that shows type or reading matter im 

correct position w ithout the added expense of a reversing attachment, or in which 
solid objec ts canbe readily shown as well as pictures. 

Uhe illustrations below show You will realize how these two features increase 

three big advantages | 

‘ the opportunities for pleasure and entertainment. 


The fact that the Home Balopticon is equipped 
with one of the famous Bausch & Lomb achro- 
matic lenses and that years of laboratory experi- 
ment are behind its wonderful system of illumi- 
nation and reflection, accounts for the superior 
clearness and brilliancy of its pictures. 





Each outfit includes two adjustable pic- 
ture holders and aluminum coated wall 
screen which makes the image many times 
more brilliant than can the ordinary sheet. 


Comparison shows the difference 


The Home Balopticon does not compete with low-priced 
“ projection toys, but is made at the lowest possible pnce 
that assures efficiency, for those who are able to discrimi 
nate and who want the best. In every detail of simplic ity, 
safety and convenience, it is designed and constructed as 
scientiheally as the higher types of projection instruments 
supplied to colleges, mstitutes, ctc., all over the country by 


Type like 


t } the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Ws- a That it is the best of all home picture machines will be 
n ot | 1 ke apparent if you compare demonstrations with any other 


similar projector at any price. 


| ends 


For LANTERN SLIDE USERS the Home 
Balopticon can be supplied in a model combining 
lantern slide with opaque pictures, giving instant 
interchange between the two. 


“Fun—and better”—Free 


A book about the possibilities of orginal home 
entertainment with the Home Baloptx on. If you 
doubt that this picture machine is to the eye what 
the talking machine is to the ear, send for this book 
and read how the Balopticon can be used for pleasure 
and profit in scores of different ways. 


A BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
‘ 570 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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EVENING POST 


Do not smile! Some of the theologs were 
the worst. They pretended they did not. 
The meds never did that. They cribbed 
openly, gloriously, unblushingly. We kids, 
as they called us Juniors, used to pass slips 
to them by the mile through the slats in the 
backs of the desks—remember, these were 
grown men twenty-five and twenty- 
eight, living on one or two meals a day, 
trying to get a hurry-up pass. 

[ wanted a hurry-up pass too. I knew 
what it felt like. 1 wanted desperately to 
earn at the earliest possible moment; but, 
as I still hummed those prayers under the 
bedclothes at night, I did not cheat. I was 
trying to play according to the rules of the 
game. Besides, I was an excellent cram—a 
prize sponge. I could memorize things as 
easily as I read and without an effort. That 
probably came from a long line of university 
forebears. 

I could take my ninety-nine per cent on 
the subjects I liked and get through by the 
skin of my teeth at thirty-seven per cent on 
the subjects I disliked. My health had be- 
come so uncertain at this stage that I usu- 
ally missed the spring and fall terms from 
colds, which settled on my lungs and simply 
paralyzed me; so I took three prizes in 
literature at this time without knowing I 
had tried for them or that they had been 
offered. 

Any prize that I ever designedly tried for 
I missed. Those I did not want came tome. 
Such a jade is Fate! So little should we 
care whether she smiles or frowns! 
curely should we sit on the throne of happi- 
ness inside our own souls! I had finished 
collegiate work a year before I could enter 
the university or receive a diploma. 

And now for definite facts as to that 
danger zone. I wish I could blazon them in 
fire across the face of the sky! nderstand 
distinctly, our teachers were hail good fel- 
lows. Some of them are our very best 
friends to this day. I never had a woman 
teacher and therefore am no judge of the 
condemnation of the so-called feminine 
influence on youth at adolescence. 

What I am going to say is no condemna- 
tion of these teachers. They were victims, 
as we were, of a mill process. Some of them 
have passed on to medicine and law and 
wealth and fame; but the man who did us 
all most good, who taught us to be thor- 
ough and prompt and on the nail, was a 
dreamer and will never know wealth. 

Look at that list of subjects. Which sub- 
ject added one jot, one tittle, one iota of 
efficiency for the job of life? You can count 
the subjects that helped in efficiency on the 
fingers of one hand. The rest were punk 
rotten lumber in the waste 
brain room. 

Meantime they sapped us of our youth; 
they sapped us of strength; they 
sapped us of nights that ought to have been 
spent in rest Fitness for 
living consists of more than bookish cram. 
It consists of knowledge of life. Which of 
the subjects gave us knowledge of life? Let 


me set down some facts about that class. 
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and sheer glee. 


Education's Danger Zone 


A poor Norwegian, who had come in from 
the country and literally walked through 
every curriculum, died of brain fever just 
as he finished. 

The two men who gave promise of being 
the most brilliant meds died in their first 
years as hospital internes after graduation. 
They had no strength for the risks of the 
diseases to which they were exposed. 

The man who was our star classic and a 
football player is today a hopeless drunk- 
ard. He went from college so depleted of 
reserve strength that he could never work 
under stress without a stimulant. 

Our prize theolog went insane 
twenty-eighth year. 

The man who went from us to the big 
Eastern university and there won the 
scholarship that sent him abroad con- 
tracted tuberculosis and died, just as he took 
his doctor’s degree, in his twenty-fourth 
year. 

The woman who went from us to a gold- 
medal career in the East, and from the 
East to Germany, I did not meet until 
fourteen years afterward, when she was 
married and had a family. Her face struck 
me as sad and dissatisfied with life, though 
I knew she loved devotedly both her hus- 
band and her children. Later she told me 
that the strain of those early days had given 
her such sleepless habits that she had been 
compelled to use a light drug. The drug 
had so completely destroyed the power of 

| carrying consecutive thoughts in her mind 
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that she could no longer read a verse of 
poetry or a page of history and know what 
it meant. She could not carry the thought 
of one line forward to another. 

Those happen te be the cases that I per- 
sonally and intimately knew out of a class 
of, say, one hundred, of whom a dozen were 
girls. For myself, it was then that I began 
the undermining that brought a smash of 
lungs at twenty and that left habits 
restless wakefulness until four in the morn- 
ing—habits that took me until I was 
twenty-six to overcome. 

The mill system put a premium on stolid 
stupidity. It wore the willing ones out and 
left the skulkers with fresh zest for life 
That is why I sometimes think stupidity is 
more criminal than sin. You can stretch 
elastic only so often before it fails to come 
back on the rebound; andI am not sure that 
the process even taught us concentrated 
effort. 

That is not the worst indictment of the 
danger zone, however. The habits you form 
from twelve years of age to twenty, you 
form for life. What habits were we forming? 
Habits of rush, crush, cram, instead of 
thorough mastery. 

Especially regarding women: The fact 
that a woman gives of her strength poten- 
tially and really to the creation of a new 
race does not necessarily imply that she is 
constitutionally weakened thereby. Health 
statistics prove the opposite. Except in the 
actual creation of a new race, life-insurance 
figures show that her chances are greater 
for long life than a man’s. But here is the 
point in the danger zone to the girl during 
this crush, rush, cram period: Her brother 
goes camping by way of holidays, goes 
tramping, goes shooting, goes to the woods 
kicks a football, plays baseball, spends four 
or six hours a day outdoors and two or three 
weeks a year in the wilds. How many hours 
a day does the average girl spend outside? 


I leave the question unanswered. 
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A World for Men and Women 


Is it any wonder she comes to her twenties 
with nerves— he to his twenties with nerve? 
She comes to the job of life peeved. He 
comes to the job of life powerful. She is 
languid. He is alert. We blame sex for it 
all. Has sex anything to do with it at all? 
Is it not another by-product of our fool mill 
system? That is my great indictment of 
the danger zone for the girl who is to acquire 
efficiency for the job of life. 

There were compensations, however, it 
the raw, crude new West to which we had 
come, in spite of half-baked educational 
theories that loaded us like beasts of burden 
with work when we should have play 
There were compensations even in 
general hardupness. 

We were all alike poor. It was 
manless world. There were ten men to one 
woman. I can imagine nothing worse for a 
girl than the ashen-gray, ever-narrowing 
feminine existence of a world where there 
are no men to jolt her out of herself 
an existence, for instance, as that of certair 
operatives and office hands in Europe, where 
the sexes are—TI believe the word is segre- 
gated; as though God Almighty had made 
a mistake in making both men and women; 
and where as many as one thousand girls 
work year in and year out without passing 
a word with any man but father or brother. 
An English girl actually told me that she 
had worked as copyist in an insurance office 
for fifteen years without meeting a man in 
her work, 

And I can imagine nothing worse for boys 
than a gruff, bass-voiced world where no 
women come. The unknown world will 
always be peopled with imagination, fancy 
figures, which may be good or ill, wise or 
foolish. Some of the saints have had a bad 
time of it, you know! 

The best cure for a gir! crazy for men’s 
attention is to give her such a surfeit of it 
that the novelty wears off and she acquires 
some discrimination—some power of choice 
and rejection, we shall say; and that was 
what every girl in the West could have had 
at that period, unless she were such a fool 
that she reversed the process—when the 
man—wise fellow—exercised the power of 
discrimination and rejection. 

I have known of women who have heard 
of this feature of Western life and come out 
from Europe hungry-eyed—and yet have 
gone back without any fool gudgeon on 
their strings. Why? Because the West does 
not go in for lassoing anything but cattle 
frankly, that is the only way I can answer. 

A man knows that a woman who has to 
pursue men for either attention or a husband 
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has something so undesirable about her that 
men have not pursued her. The woman who 
has a grouch at life because she is single 
would have two grouches at life if she were 
double. She wears the sign of her own 
damnation on her forehead. 

Then, life on the frontier West at that 
time had many features resembling life on 
the open meadows— there was no index ex- 
purgatorius. You saw things as they were 
not glozed. It was a land where people 
came without a past. That loosening of all 
ties to the handicap of a past has a curious 
effect on different natures. To the handi- 
capped nature set suddenly free it was the 
giving of wings for a f 





future. To the base 
nature, set free from the restraint of old 


home surroundings, it was like the sinking 
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Life in a New Land 





nd the level of their 
ound it with terrible 
swiftness. The precipices of life in a raw, 
crude new land are unfenced and uncon- 
cealed. You know where to shun them, or 
where to go over if you are anxiously look- 
ing for a place to break your neck; but I do 
not think you confuse values as you doin an 
older land. Vice seems to walk uncloaked 
and brazen in a new country. Smug re- 
spectability has not yet wrapped whited 
garments round sin, and the thing you see 
is not pleasant to contemplate. It has an 
ugly face that you shun; and I] think there 
is not so much danger to youth as in older 
communities, where the same thing is 
concealed. 

We saw all these things as youngsters 
and knew what they meant. Perhaps it 
was part of the training to take life without 
a blink and know things as they are. 

Vaguely I had had in mind during my 
school course that by some magic I should 
get money enough to go off for a course in 
Europe to qualify for one of the professor- 
ships the universities were just beginning 
to give women. 

Meantime I was a year ahead of things 
a year too young to get the diploma of ad- 
mittance to college. If I had dreamed there 
was any way by which a woman could have 
earned her living out-of-doors I never 
should have thought of te: g for a 
moment; but those were the days when 
half-baked educationalists superciliously 
referred to manual labor as off caste. 

The lines of caste drawn between the dif- 
ferent vocations that a woman could choose 
were harder and faster than the ancient 
fooleries of the East. Civil service put you 
among the elect. Nursing was desirable 
and never hurt you socially. Office work 
if it were a well-} 
third. Teaching 
between brains a 
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intrinsic worth—and f 














cnown office came about 
ranked about midway 

d hands. 
ful—was it not when you 
look back on the various little stepladders 
on which Western women, who kicked the 
Chinese boots off their feet, climbed timidly 
and fearfully up and out of cellars of despond 
to new, big upper arenas of opportunity and 
freedom and service! 

At the bottom rung of the ladder there 
was trampling of cruel little feet on the 
hands of those coming up; but at the top 
of the ladder, out on the big new arena of 
opportunity and freedom and service will 
the same lines of > remain drawn fast 
and hard? I thi . I think I see them 

: : 


being rubbed out every 











ice, the new freedom, and the vista of « 





portunities ft 
are bringing about a curious new valuation 
of vocations. 
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cur com d The ‘ i , d 
joy in this world This doe 1t mea f 
there will Aiwa t t he 
ups, the a) the ‘ . 
goods, the pretenders, the fit, the unfit 
and the feckless: but it does mean that the 
new day of women in a world arena has 
col lled new valuations. 

For instance, I know of womer the, 
called themselves gentle-wome I trust 
they were, though I never found much ger 
tleness s of other wome 


ires and studied for 


who pt 


civil-service examinat 10st broke 





their necks to get what they « 





ment position, where 
never exceeded 
and the highest 
sibly be more than venty-fi 
They would have scorned—I hope the day 
will come when women will never blist 
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their tongues with scorn—and execrated 
the very thought of what they called a 
shopgirl’s existence 

Yet, in that pioneer city, youngsters 
went into shops with their hair in pigtails 
tied with shoestrings — went in at wages far 
below the much-vaunted minimum wage 
studied and fought and worked their way 
doggedly up until they became foreign buy- 
ers for big firms at salaries of from five thou- 
sand to seven thousand dollars a year, wit! 
two trips to Europe and all expenses paid 

There has been a transmutation of values 





in spite of the lines of caste; and the 








" 
still sitting inside the line of caste e one 
with a curious vinegar wonder as t hat 
} .t 





life is about. We may like it or lu 
The transition is here and the transmuta- 
tion of values is here; and perhaps some of 
us dream of a day when those on the new 
arena of service and freedom and oppor- 
tunity will stand shoulder to shoulder, a: 
army of workers with their faces to the 
light, and march shoulder to shoulder, to 
whatever dawn destiny may unroll. 
It was while turning over in m 
what to do that a letter came from a 
Senior classmate. That is the wa) 
ways is. We are turning over in our 
what we shall do—and life gives us a litt] 
push on the shoulder, or winks at us, or 
beckons through an open 
door to nowhere; and in we sprawl, hit or 
miss, glad or sad, willy-nilly, pursued by 
only one st unless shad Ww our own persi 
ality—as blind to the future as a new-bort 


bab 








blinks at us, or 





ve friend was teaching a little cou 
school at the very back of beyond—onl) 
ten miles inside the outermost post of 
settlement. She was ill. I was under age 
and could not get a diploma; but by a fluke 
in the law a substitute was permitted spe- 
cial arrangements. Would I substitute and 
finish her term from August second to 
December twenty-third? 

Would I! The salary was fifty-five d 
a month. I did not walk to get the permi 
from the authorities. My feet were winged 
If this were Fate beckoning I chased her 
and she seemed as rosy hued ap th e wonder 
ful prairie sunsets that set the whole sky 
in a riot of wine and fire. 

As I walked down the street to leay 
on August first—there were no stre 
yet—I turned. My mother stood 
doorway shading her eyes from the 
I waved She only lifted her other hat 
let it fall. I had a horrible suspicion s} 
hiding tears. “You were so young,” she 
afterward told me, “that I went upstairs 
and prayed for your safety! There was only 
one thing I was thankful for—that it was 
not a big city where you were going.” 

What of the millions of young girls who 
do go to the big city--who must go to the 
big city or starve—whose prayers fend off 
the harpies and the hells? God feedeth the 
young ravens; but when these ask for 
bread, do they get a stone? 
they get a serpent? 
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The Beckoning Hand 
I never hear the prayers of a Sund ay 
morning service ascend to the dome of the 
church roof in a big city, but I think of thi 
attic dwellers, and the tenement dwellers 
and the back hallroom dwellers, youth im 


prisoned in the city flat, feet er 




















an economic net, whose beings wither for 

lack of the piritual inlight and that 
irches ought to be feeding out to the 
At the station was a school-frie 

bunch of sweet peas easily as big a 

I have some of them yet pre ad iu ‘ 

old Proverbs that I tried to uss 

chi she p ed the vio ind e | 0 

wonderfully — let all the mu er 

ing soul out at her fingertips; but e had 

been tr th the words “I can’t!” o 

her lips. She had been dailige 

tiously, persistently trained | ua é 

mother to the belief that, because she 

girl, life would require nothing of her; tl 

being a girl was a disability physica inder 

which she must sit down hopeles i and Une 


wind would be tempered to the short 





Editor's Note—This is the second of a series 
articles giving the story of a Happy Woma The 
third will appear in two weeks 
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Respect and Apprec: 


HE West consumes more automobiles and more 
Overlands than all the rest of the world put to- 


gether. Today 65,000 Overlands are giving satis- 
factory service on American farms and ranches. And 
if ever an automobile must “‘deliver’’ it’s on or around 
the farm. 


A large percentage of our 1914 output of 50,000 cars 
will be bought by American agriculturists—the men who 
are substantially the backbone of America. 


One of our largest western distributors has contracted 
for 5000 Overlands. This is significant and typical of the 
west. He would take more if we could supply them. 
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iation from the West 


a practical man. He does a 
practical and reliable equip- 
his play. Whether it’s for 

rises shrewdness, keen judg- 

‘ high degree of intelligence. 
1 who are buying the Over- 

1an we can make them. 

American farmer! You will 
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the price is lower. 


The wheel base is longer— but the price is lower. 

The tires are larger— but the price is lower 

There are electric lights throughout—even under the 
dash — but the price is lower. 

It is magnificently finished in dark Brewster green, 
with running boards and wheels to match, trimmed in 
polished nickel and aluminum— but the price is lower. 

Then there are such high grade finishing touches as 
Timken bearings, a jeweled Stewart Speedometer, a larger 
steering wheel and deeper upholstery. 

It would pay you, no matter where you live, to inves- 
tigate. Handsome 1914 catalogue on request. 
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RAWING the bow 
over a violin string 
does more than make the 
At the same 
) time and through this same 
action the performer puts 
the d odemmialantiaeiis note 
by giving the bow stroke the proper 
speed and style. 


» string sound. 


strength, 





Forcing a blast of air over the vocal chords does more than 
a vocal note. At the same time and through the same 
action the singer puts the desired expression into the note by 
giving the current of air the proper force. 


pre nduc e 






Striking a piano key does more than make a piano hammer 
strike a string. At the same time and through this same action 
the pianist puts the desired expression into the note by making 
the finger strike with the proper force and accent. 

So with all personally played musical instruments, the human 


action which makes each note sound also puts the desired expres- 
sion into the note. 


The operation and the expression are inseparable. 
The same mental impulse and the same muscular energy accomplish both. 


ahead of the 
It never requires distinct muscular action of its own. 
Phatis why the expression is spontaneous, instantaneous, complete. 


Che expression never has to be prepared for, 


ope ration 


It is for identically the same reason that the music of the 
: Haldwin : 


The « Player-Piano « that « is « all « but « human 


is just as full of spontaneous, satisfying expression as that played 
on a Violin, a piano or any other musical instrument. 


\ stroke of the Manualo pedals does more than make a note play At 
, he same time and through this same action the performer puts the desired 
expression into the note by giving the pedal stroke the proper force and accent. 
When you want volume, forceful pedaling on the notes to be loud instantly 
makes t notes loud. When you want softness, gentle pedaling on the not 
to be makes those not oft When you want certain notes to stand out 


rs, accented strokes of the pedals on those notes accent the not 


the same as if struck by hand 


The expression of each note goes right along simultaneously with the 
pedal stroke which makes each note sound The expression does not have to 
be anticipate ind prepared for in advance and it does not require separat« 


me mechanism, the same feeling, the same thought, the sam« 








ener , iplish both operation and expression at one and the same time 
That vhiy Manualo music is so full of agg contrasts, crashing chords, 
perfect cr endos and diminuendos— in sho » full of hand-played effect 
That is w the expression is always as oaube neous, ins stantaneous and cot 


the expre 


ion in the music from any personally played instrument 
The Manualo Booklet gives in further detail the reasons 


for this wonderful simultaneous control of operation 
and expression. Send for a copy to the nearest address. 
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BLOOD WILL TELL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


get about she patiently assumed the task of | 


feeding, clothing and sheltering the two 
elder sisters of Jacob Barrows, Jr.,and Jacob 
himself. There seemed to be only one thing 
that she could do—scrub. 


Mrs. Winter came forward at this point 


and offered her a position. For a year Mrs. 
Barrows presented herself nightly at the 
Winter house and helped clean downstairs 
while the inmates slept upstairs. 


Mrs. Winter’s establishment was noted 

matters were so ar- | 
ranged, under a poor relation who acted as | 
housekeeper, that the Winter family never | 


as a model of its kind; 


by any chance saw the coarse work of clean- 
ing. The housekeeper had special instruc- 
tions to treat this scrubwoman kindly and 
to let her keep her baby in the house while 
she worked. Mrs. Winter inquired several 
times how the mother and child were doing. 
The housekeeper always answered that 
they were doing nicely—though as the 
months went on she said it with small heart. 
And at last she came out with the truth 
which, she informed Mrs. Winter plainly, 
had to be told: Mrs. Barrows was a dan- 
gerous person to harbor in the house. She 
was lightfingered. She stole! Small things 
had been missed. The butler had set a 


watch on her and found six silver spoons 


wrapped up in her shawl. 

“Tf that is the case,” said Mrs. Winter, 
looking up from a report of the Society for 
the Amelioration of the Conditions of the 
Poor, “she will have to be dismissed, I sup- 
pose. We cannot take chances. And 
still’.—Mrs. Winter dropped the report to 
her lap and seemed for the moment to cen- 
ter her mind on the topic—“‘still, I have 
peculiar reasons.’ 

“Exactly,” replied the housekeeper; 
“but I’m thinking as much of little Robert 
as anything. Suppose she felt herself priv- 
ileged—suppose any harm should come 
to him?” 

““Goodness!”” exclaimed Mrs. Winter. 
“T hadn’t thought of that! Very well! But 
give her two months’ wages in advance. I 
suppose I’ve done enough when I don’t 
prosecute.”” Mrs. Winter resumed the re- 
port of the Society for the Amelioration of 
the Conditions of the Poor. “‘ By the way,” 
she added as the housekeeper turned away, 

‘you might take her address.” 

Mrs. Winter, you see, did not intend to 
dismiss all thought of Mrs. Barrows with 
this curt dismissal of the Barrows corporeal 
body. To her rule of refraining from direct 
gifts she made an exception at Christmas- 
time. She kept up the good old Yuletide 
custom of visiting the poor with clothes and 
turkeys and Christmas boxes and candy. 

Thereafter, when the season of good will 
arrived, her carriage—later her automo- 
bile—stopped at the door of the Barrows 
tenement while she left a box of good things. 
As young Robert Van Loon Winter grew to 
years of understanding she took him along 


on these expeditions, that he might learn | 


lessons of philanthropy; so, now and then, 
young Robert saw young Jacob; once they 
were even permitted to play together for a 
few minutes and got on famously. 

That was before Robert Van Loon Win- 
ter went away to the exclusive private 
school his father had attended before him. 
Thenceforth his holidays became so 
crowded that he had no more Christmas 
visiting. In this period, also, Mrs. W inter 
found herself much pre occupied with social 
and charitable work Rather against her 
impulses she gave up » her custom of Christ- 
mas visits, delegating the task to her butler. 

In his first year the butler found that 
Mrs. Barrows had moved—no one knew 
where. Since the undelivered Christmas 
baskets figured as part of his perquisites, 
the butler made no superhuman effort to 
find her; so Mrs. Barrows drifted out of 
any touch with the life of Mrs. Winter and 
of Robert Van Loon Winter. 


| 
As time went on and Robert Van Loon 


Winter passed from his exclusive school to 
an aristocratic dormitory at Harvard, it be- 
came apparent that he would become a 
larger figure in American finance and Amer- 
ican society than any one dreamed at his 
birth. By a combination of good fortune 


and an ability that blossomed late the elder | 


Winter pushed himself to the very front of 
the stable American banking interests; and 
then, while Robert Van Loon Winter was a 
Sophomore, he died, leaving his fortune in 
trust for this son by involuntary adoption. 


The family council decided to let Robert | 


finish out his college course. It was early, 
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as yet, to tell whether he had inherited his 
father’s ability, the family council said. 
All they could tell was that he seemed to be 
a credit to the stock. True, in his features 
and minor traits of character he seemed 
minutely to resemble neither his father nor 
his mother; but he was the living image of 
that paternal great-great-grandfather who 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
and whose portrait by Peale was a family 
treasure 

Robert was in his Junior year when he 
began to show leanings toward independ- 
ent thought, and the first manifestation of 
this tendency amused the Winter family. 
His mother had sent a tutor to college with 
him—a scholarly young man of good birth 
but poor worldly circumstances. Now this 
tutor, it happened, was an enthusiast over 
Egyptology. He dreamed of the day when 
he should inherit from a remote relative 
and go excavating for himself 

Up to the limit of his slender means he 
collected Egyptian scarabs. He infused his 
pupil with some of his own enthusiasm. 
Robert Van Loon Winter succeeded in per- 
suading the family to let him go to Egypt 
during the vacation between his Junior and 
Senior years. There, under the advice of 
this tutor, young Robert laid the founda- 
tions of a collection that has since become 
famous. 

His relatives looked with varying emo- 
tions upon this peculiarity. His Uncle Van 
Loon, who rode to hounds, and who at fifty 
still played a dashing, aggressive, forward 
game of polo, declared that he hated a 
mollycoddie and was for chucking the tutor 

Mrs. Winter, on the other hand, declared 
that she would rather have Robert collect- 
ing scarabs than cultivating a taste for dan- 
gerous pleasures. In these days, she pointed 
out, every gentleman of means collects 
more or less. He would lose his excessive 
enthusiasm of his own motior Between 
the two counsels young Robert went his 
chosen way 

The year after he was graduated from col 
lege Robert passed the winter in New York, 
assuming some of the minor responsibilities 
of his station that he might prepare himself 
for that major respon sibility which would 
arrive when he should come of age. It was 
during this period that he had a talk with 
the head chauffeur of the Winter garage 

**While I think of it, sir,”’ said the chauf- 
feur, ‘‘there’s a man named Barrows been 
round asking for a job. I thought you 
might want to know about him. He says 
that you and he were born at the same time 
in the hospital, and that Mrs. Winter used 
to visit his moth er, in the way of charity.’ 

“Why, yes!” exclaimed Robert Van 
Loon Winter. “‘She used to take me ak yng 
tenements and all that. Certainly give him 
a job and let me know how he’s getting on.” 

Robert Van Loon Winter had made his 
second trip to Egypt before he interviewed 
the head chauffeuragain. He had forgotter 
all about the case of Jacob Barrows; but 
the head chauffeur in troduced the subject 
‘How is he doing?” asked Robert 
“Sorry to say, sir, he’s not with us now,” 


replied the head chauffeur. “I took the re- 


sponsibility of discharging him, sir. We had 
him on one of the touring cars and he 
wasn't a bad driver; but he behaved 
irregular. I'd have discharged him long be 
fore if you hadn't been responsible for his 
place in a way of speaking. One day the 
police came in to see me. We just escaped a 
scandal, sir. He belongs to one of those 
East Side g yangs and they were getting ready 
toroba je — lry store—in our car, with him 
driving!’ 

Robert Van Loon Winter whistled. 

“That was a close shave!” he said. “It 
didn’t get into the papers?” 

“No, sir; nor into court,” said the head 
chauffeur. “ Your lawyer saw to that—and 
a pretty time we had of it! Of course they 
were working to avoid dragging your name 
in, and it looked for a while as though Bar- 
row would get off; but it was arranged that 
he should plead guilty and take a term in the 
reformatory instead of the penitentiary.” 

‘I’m sorry,” exclaimed Robert wit! 
genuine feeling. ** How did he ever come to 
suc ‘h a pass 

‘The detectives looked into that,”’ said 
the head chauffeur. “‘ They found that he'd 
become a pickpocket quite early, sir— bad 
family and the East Side you know, sir. 
They found that Mrs. Winter employed his 
mother once and had to discharge her for 
stealing silver spoons!" 

‘Oh, was that his mother?” asked Rob- 
ert Van Loon Winter. “I think I've heard 
my mother speak of the case. Well! well! 
Blood will ted, won't it?” 
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gether with its easy and prompt 


“food forall classes" — 


from infanc y to old age. 
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who were also friends and directors of the 
New Haven road, had whispered something 
in its ear seems doubtful. 

Well, the New Haven road kept at work 
in Massachusetts for permission to buy 
back the Boston & Maine stock it had thus 
disposed of to Mr. Billard, and the next 
year the Massachusetts legislature acceded 
to its wishes by authorizing the creation of 
the Boston Railroad Holding Company for 
the special purpose of buying and holding 
stock of the Boston & Maine road—stock 
of the Boston Railroad Holding Company 
to be held, in turn, by the New Haven. 

Having cleared away all legal obstacles, 
the New Haven was ready to take back the 
Boston & Maine stock it had sold to Mr. 
Billard. You might suppose it would do 
that by simply handing back to him the 
demand note for two million seven hundred 
and forty thousand dollars he had given 
when he purchased the stock and by pay- 
ing off his eleven-million-dollar note at the 
Wall Street bank-—and then possibly com- 
pensating him for his friendly services with 
whatever amount seemed equitable. 

Nothing so simple-minded and child- 
like as that, however, would fit into the 
general scheme of New Haven finance; in 
fact the New England Navigation Com- 
pany repurchased the Boston & Maine 
stock from Mr. Billard, not at one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a share, but at one 
hundred and fifty dollars a share, giving 
him a series of gold notes amounting to 
sixteen million dollars and a quarter, and a 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars in 
cash. But these were not its own gold notes. 
That would be quite too direct and ama- 
teurish. They were the gold notes of the 
New England Investment and Security 
Company, which again, like the New 
England Navigation Company, was only 
the New Haven road under another name. 

This Boston & Maine stock, you re- 
member, was in hock at the bank to secure 
Mr. Billard’s eleven-million-dollar note; 
so the New Haven paid off that note at the 
bank, with accrued interest and about 
thirty thousand dollars commission to the 
bank. Then the Boston & Maine stock was 
turned over to the Boston Railroad Holding 
Company at one hundred and forty dollars 
a share, payment being made in bonds and 
stock of the holding company. This trans- 
action, you see, showed a loss of ten dollars 
a share, which was debited to that Capital 
Reserve Account which had been created 
by marking up the book value of the stock 
from a hundred and sixteen to a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a share. 


Mr. Billard’s Neat Profit 


When an outside expert accountant got 
at this transaction he figured out that Mr. 
Billard had made a profit of two million 
seven hundred thousand dollars, because 
he had bought the Boston & Maine stock 
from the New Haven at one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a share and sold it back 
at one hundred and fifty dollars a share. 

But Mr. Mellen and Mr. Choate, on be- 
half of the New Haven directors, vigorously 
objected to this deduction. They pointed 
out that the gold notes which had been 
| given to Mr. Billard bore only three per cent 
interest for the first five years, four per cent 
for the next five years, and five per cent for 
the last five years; so that they were by no 
means worth par. Mr. Mellen declared that 
on a just valuation of the notes it would 
be found that Mr. Billard had made no 
excessive profit out of the transaction. 

However Mr. Billard presently incor- 
porated himself as the Billard Company 
and issued some notes similar to those that 
had been given him in payment for Boston 
& Maine stock, and the New England Navi- 
| gation Company bought two million dollars 
of these notes for cash at par. There were 
some other mysterious transactions between 
Mr. Billard and the New Haven and its 
sub-concerns. Whether any outsider really 
understands them all or can give an in- 
telligible guess at the reasons for them I am 
unable to say. 

My own impression of the whole Billard 
episode is that it was a game of beanbag. 
Did you ever see that game? Several chil- 
dren stand round the sides of a room, with 
one in the middle. Those at the sides toss 


a bag of beans from one to another, the 
object being to prevent the child in the 
middle from ever coming within reaching 
In the New Haven-Billard 


distance of it. 
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THE BOSSED RAILROAD 
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game the stockholders and the public, of 
course, represent the child in the middle 
while the beanbag, containing an amazing 
assortment, cash and securities, is deftly 
tossed from one player to the other over its 
bewildered head. If a peck or two of beans 
happened to be spilled on the way, why 
bother about it? From the point of view of 
the players there were plenty more beans 
where those came from. 

This Boston Railroad Holding Company, 
which in effect is another name for the New 
Haven, made other extensive purchases of 
Boston & Maine stock, paying above one 
hundred and fifty dollars a share for much 
of it. Formerly the Boston & Maine road 
paid dividends of nine and ten per cent a 
year. From 1901 to 1909, while these pur- 
chases were going on, it paid seven per cent 
dividends; but, as New Haven’s purchases 
of;the stock increased, the dividends fell off, 
dropping to six per cent in 1910, five and a 
half per cent in 1911, four per cent in 1912, 
and nothing whatever in 1913. Even the 
dividend on the preferred shares has been 
suspended. So here the New Haven has 
another thirty-odd million dollars invested 
in a property that is bringing no return, 
while the New Haven is paying six per cent 
for money. Also Boston & Maine stock 
may now be purchased at about fifty-seven 
dollars a share, or much less than half what 
New Haven paid. 


A Tangled Skein of Finance 


The New Haven road invested a great 
many million dollars in New England trolley 
lines. One instance will have to suffice: 
Some capable Philadelphians, in partner- 
ship with ex-Senator Aldrich and others, 
acquired an extensive trolley system in 
Rhode Island and organized the Rhode 
Island Company in that connection. How 
much water there may have been in the 
capitalization when the Rhode Island Com- 
pany was organized, I do not know; but 
it was not enough. So the Rhode Island 
Securities Company was organized and two 
million dollars of Rhode Island Company 
stock was converted into twelve million 
dollars of stock and three million dollars 
and a half of bonds. Presently the New 
Haven came along and purchased the 
Rhode Island Securities Company for just 
a little short of twenty million dollars in 
four per cent debentures. 


These debentures, of course, were not 
issued directly by the New Haven. Nothing 


must be done directly! They were issued 
by the Providence Security Company, 
whose capital stock was owned by the New 
Haven, and were guaranteed by the New 
Haven. It was evident at the time of this 
purchase that the trolley lines would not 
earn enough to pay the interest on the 
debentures. 

Said Mr. Mellen: ‘“‘Wecould not see how 
it would be possible for the Rhode Island 
Company to pay interest on the securities 
issued. We haggled over the terms a good 
while. Finally the Rhode Island Company 
stockholders’’—that is, the persons who 
were selling the property to the New 
Haven— “put up a guaranty fund of ten dol- 
lars a share, which they estimated would 
meet the deficit until the property became 
self-supporting. I am sorry to say that was 
a very misleading estimate of earnings, and 
immediately after the purchase came the 
panic of 1907; so that the guaranty fund of 
a million two hundred thousand dollars, 
which it was estimated would meet the 
deficits for something like six years, was 
all absorbed in eighteen months’’—leaving 
the New Haven to hold the bag for the 
remainder of the period. 

Asked as to how the New Haven directors 
came to makeso poora bargain, Mr. Mellen 
replied that the trading ability of the sellers 
in this transaction had evidently been 
superior to that of the buyers. 

Incidentally, when it became evident that 
the bargain was a poor one the New Haven 
road transferred this Rhode Island trolley 
venture to the New England Navigation 
Company, which is not required to make 
any public statement of its condition. If 
there was any other purpose than to 
conceal the situation from the New Haven 
stockholders it does not appear. 

Some time ago a Massachusetts com- 
mission went over the New Haven’s assets 
in detail, appraising the various properties. 
It concluded that this investment in Rhode 
Island trolleys, which had then cost the 
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New Haven something over twenty-four 
million dollars, was worth about six millions, 
or a quarter of the cost. 

As I mentioned above, Massachusetts 
required the New Haven road to divest 
itself of ownership of trolley lines in that 
state, which accordingly was done, though 
the stockholders were not favored with the 
dry details of the transaction. Afterward 
the New Haven secured permission to re- 
purchase one of these trolley lines—the 
Berkshire Street Railroad. I hardly know 
why that particular one was selected, unless 
a reason is furnished hy the following testi- 
mony from Mr. Mellen: ‘The Berkshire 
Street Railroad earns a comfortable and 
commodious deficit each year.”” If anybody 
had a deficit for sale he could not do better 
than consult the New Haven road. 

When Mr. Mellenresigned the New Haven 
presidency he was asked what he intended 
doing, and replied: “I am going to retire 
to my farm and raise goats, for which there 
seems to be a large demand.” 

It is quite true that recent New Haven 
discussion has assigned the rdle of that 
humble animal to the late president; yet 
he could have saved the company from two 
of its most burdensome appendages. That 
he was not favorable to the purchase of 
the New York, Westchester & Boston I 
have already mentioned; and in 1907 he 
urged the directors to sell the New Haven’s 
steamship lines to Charles W. Morse 
then at the zenith of his picturesque pre- 
prison career—who offered twenty million 
dollars in cash or approved securities for 
them. 

Mr. Mellen pointed out that the steam- 
ship lines, which were actually worth per- 
haps six million dollars, had never been a 
source of much profit and that the Federal 
Government would probably in time require 
the railroad to sell them, which has now 
come to pass. He might have added that 
twenty million dollars is quite a bit of 
money; but when the board came to pass 
on the offer his was the only vote in favor 
of accepting it—whereupon he changed his 
vote to conform to that of the other di- 
rectors because, as he explained, New Haven 
directors always voted unanimously. I do 
not know the reason for this brotherly 
unanimity, but it somehow reminds me of 
Franklin's sage remark to his fellow revolu- 
tionists: ‘‘We must all hang together, or 
assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 


A Present for Mr. Mellen 


So Mr. Morse’s offer of twenty million 
dollars cash for six million dollars’ worth of 
unprofitable boats was rejected—in which 
connection Commissioner Prouty observed: 
“You probably kept Morse out of jail as 
much as six months by rejecting it.’ 

In September Governor Foss sent a letter 
to the chairman of the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission demanding an investi- 
gation of the “ominous statement” that 
the New Haven had spent three hundred 
and ay thousand dollars for ‘“‘ personal 
services’ and ‘‘other expenses” in a period 
cubetantioity covered by the last session of 
the state legislature. The plain inference is 
that the governor suspected this money 
had been used for lobbying. 

In view of the record no one can fairly 
blame him for entertaining such a suspicion. 
It was the custom of the New Haven, in 
marketing treasury stock, to sell such stock 
to President Mellen, who gave his note for 
asum estimated to be about what the stock 
would fetch. Mr. Mellen then sold the 
stock, turning the proceeds into the treasury 
to be credited on his note. In 1904, in this 
manner, he marketed nearly twenty thou- 
sand shares of treasury stock and the pro- 
ceeds exceeded by one hundred and two 
thousand dollars the sum the directors had 
calculated it would fetch. So they made 
Mr. Mellen a present of that hundred and 
two thousand dollars. 

Again, in 1906 President Mellen marketed 
in like manner some thirty thousand shares 
of treasury stock, but there was an odd lot 
of four hundred and twenty shares left over. 
The directors sold this stock outright to Mr. 
Mellen for one hundred and sixteen dollars 
a share, though it was then worth in the 
market one hundred and ninety-seven dol- 
lars a share—the president’s personal profit 
on the transaction being some thirty-four 
thousand dollars. 

Subsequent investigations disclosed this 
apparent donation to the president of about 









a hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars 
in connection with his stock-marketing 
operations on the company’s behalf. Mr. 
Mellen explained that he contributed fifty 
thousand dollars to the Republican national 
carapaign fund in 1904—also scattered 
various smaller donations for political pur- 
poses up and down New England; and the 
directors took the above-mentioned method 
of reimbursing him—and concealing the 
fact. Governor Foss might well entertai: 
Suspicions of a treasury containi! g 50 many 
convenient secret leaks. 

The late Mr. Morgan was a great be- 
liever in publicity—up to a certain point 
It is greatly to his credit that more than a 
generation ago he began insisting that r 
roads in which he was interested m 
clear detailed reports of their operation and 
And the Morgan rule of pub- 
licity was strictly adhered to by the Nev 
Haven. In these annual reports to stock- 
holders, to which I have been refert 
you will find exactly how many tons of 
freight were hauled, the number of new ties 
laid down, and whether the station at Old 
Sarum received a new roof during the year 

All the while, however, through the New 
Haven’'s various subcomy 
millions of dollars were being used in ways 
that were not explained. 
would not think of buying a new locomotive 
without telling the stockholders about it 
but they would invest ten million dollars of 
stockholders’ money in a highly speculative 
side issue and never mention it. 

Mr. Mellen was asked how mat y com- 
panies, first and last, had been a sorbed 
into the New Haven system. He replied 
that he had once counted them up and 
found that the number exceeded two hur 
dred and fifty. The New Haven Company 
owned a navigation company, and the 
gation company owned a securities com- 
pany, and the securities company owned an 
investment comp: and the investment 
company owned a holding company, and the 
holding company owned a system of trolley 
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lines or a bunch of steamboats or a block of 


railroad stock, or any other asset the direc 
¢ 


ors happened to be playing beanbag with 
at the moment. Along this intercorporate 
line millions of dollars of cash and securities 


were juggled back and forth until—even 
though the experts have succeeded in disclos 
ing all the amazing convolutions— it makes 
you dizzy to follow them 


An Astounding Labyrinth 


Now this astounding labyrinth was con- 
structed and operated largely for purposes 
of concealment, and ordinary persons can- 
not get over a profound suspicion of the 
trance medium who begins by explaining 
that the lights must all be turned out before 
he can produce any results. In this obscure 
jugglery what tremendous opportunities for 
grait obviously existed! And the New 
Haven stockholder’s only protection in that 
regard consisted in a belief that his di- 
rectors, though they did not disclose what 
they were doing, yet handled his money 
1 hat is not a good condition. 

| believe the Morgan rule of publicity 
must be very greatly extended and railroads 
must be strictly required by law to make 
annual reports that will show in sufficient 
important transaction of the 
her done by the railroad com- 
pany i or by any 
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reports as will 


honestly. 





subcompany—such 





ible a stockholder to trace 





year every disposition that 





directly or indirectly, of the 
concern’s assets and revenue 

If the New Haven had followed that rule 
the criticism which 


a considerable part of 





as latterly overwhelmed it would have bee 





avoided. I believe any such concealment 
and obscuration as characterized the New 
Haven’s reports should be made a crime, as 


much as the falsification of a national bank 
return 

Of course strenuous objection will he 
made to this. It will be said that suci 
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singularly gifted persons as guided the New 


Haven’'s fortunes will not submit to these hu- 





miliating restraint tl e stockt lor 
must trust everything to their insp 
idgment 

gifted persons Haven! I doubt 
whether ar mittee of brake- 





men could have done much worse if the road 
had been handed over to then It was 


recently declared before the Massachuse« 


Publie Service Commission that ir ter 

years the New Haven management had ir 

vested over two hundred million dollars 
bly 


unprontabdly. 
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There was certainly a reason for all th 
: 


prodigal buying of trolley lines and ra 


road stocks and steamboats at prices far 


beyond what the earnings of the acquired 
properties would justify. What Mr. Morg 
Mr. Rockefeller and the others had in: a 





is perfectly clear 


by the same toketr 





it is perfec tly lear taat they were thint xv 
in terms ol long ago; that they did noth 
by a good ten years what o'clo tw 
the United States 

They were proceeding on the i < 
modore Vanderbilt plan—of bu g 
lines at any old price; the pri being re 
immaterial, because then as soon as ons 
had transportation in a given field fair 
monopolized he could crack up freight i 
passenger rates to a point that we show 
a profit on the purchase price rhe Ne 
Haven did get transportat New 
England practically monopolized; and the 
moment it proposed to raise freight rate 
the Government stepped in and lorbade 
In short the sapient directors constructed 
a bully house—only to discover that the 
foundation they proposed to put it on had 
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Commissioner Prouty gave a list of the 
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road's directors and observed 
directorate were and are men whom the 
confiding publi recognize aS magicians 
the art of finance and wizards in the co 


struction and operation of railroads. The 





yublic, therefore, rested secure that 
he knowledge of railroad art ' 
such men, investments and travel would 
Experience has shown that 
this reliance of the public was not justified 
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both be safe. 


as to either finance or salety 
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railroad, to be handed over toa magnate or 

a little group of wizards, and then intrusted 


blindly to his or their sapient care, should 





t is the simple truth. The bossed 





now definitely be a thing of the past 
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Haven finance ’ 
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ago New Haven I believe 
would have saved a great many million dol 


lars; but the law should apply to every ib 


stockholders 

sidiary company controlled by a railroad as 

well as to the railroad company proper 
The New Debentures 


These debentures bear six per cent 


terest and are convertible into stock of the 





company. A similar issue of debentures 
was put out directly after the panic of 1907 
namely, in December of that 

money was exceedingly S 
issue, being offered pro rata to the sto 
holders of the road, was practically all 
taken at once by them. 





ow this last debenture issue was ar 
d for in July. The Morgan underwrit 
g agreement bears the date of August 
th: but, owing to the necessity It a 
hearing before the Massachusetts Pub 
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Service Commission, the debentures were 
not actually offered until the middle of 
October. If the road could get along f 

length of time without knowing whether 
its debentures would be sold it might 
possibly have got along for some further 


time while it oflered 1e det ires dire 
ts stockholders; and if the stockholder 
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t 1 
had subscribed for them it would there 
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THE FLAREBACK OF OLD OSSIAN 


Continued from Page 10 


Far down the hall, on the aisle end of a 
settee, was an old man who was so tall that 
he was obliged to thrust his legs out into 
the aisle. He wore dusty black, faded 
across the shoulders, and one crumpled 
trouser-leg was yawed up over the tag of 
his long-legged boot. 

The eyes of the Honorable Harry roved 
as if seeking for those who wanted to be- 
stow on him optic adulation or the syco- 
phancy of smiles. 

The eyes of Ossian Frye were steady, 
glowing; and they were fastened on the 
face of the Honorable Harry. Irresistibly 
in throngs the needle of roving attention 
always comes to rest at last on the magnet 
of steady, relentless regard. 

On the chairman’s gall of Hanover—far 
down the list—the Honorable Harry laid 
the slender rapier of his gaze against the 
quarter- staff stare of old Ossian. 

The plump cheeks of the state chairman 
had matched aristocratically the pale hue 
of his raiment. Now the cheeks began to 
flare red like coals under the bellows. His 
chair came down on all four of its legs. He 
leaned forward. Visually he clashed his ra- 
pier against the quarter-staff. The quarter- 
staff was not joggled—-was not nicked. It 
was a long, long stare that reached across 
the hall and thrust itself into the very soul 
of the son of General Thomas Lang. It 
provoked; it insulted; it humiliated; it 
challenged. It was eloquent and repeated 
all the sneers that the vanity of youth had 
tried to forget. 

By the time the Honorable Harry had re- 
covered some of his self-possession he had 
lost his temper entirely. 

**Pondscot!” called the chairman of the 
co nve ntion. 

‘If he dares to open his mouth in thi is 
convention—if he dares to stand up 
muttered the son of Thomas. 

“Rockham!”"’ But the old man did not 
stand up, though Lang came forward to the 
edge of his chair with a threatenin g, pro- 
vocative mien. A man with a husky voice 
rose. 

“For vice-president, I. P. Dunham. For 
member of the committee on resolutions, 
Tasker McDermott. For member of the 
state committee, the Honnerbul Ossian 
Frye.” 

“And it having been moved and sec- 
onded,”’ droned the convention chairman, 
quite indifferent to the fact that a fuse had 
begun to sputter in his vicinity, “is it the 
mind of the convention that “s 

Chairman Lang, of the state committee, 
had constituted himself chairman of ar- 
rangements in the hall. The brass band was 
in the rear gallery and he had instructed the 
leader thereof to play only on signal from 
him. Now he leaped up and gave that signal 
with an imperious gesture. 

It is not on record that the leader of a 
band at a political convention has ever 
paused to reason why when he has received 
a signal. The gentleman who wielded the 
baton that day had distributed his music 
for the next selection and was waiting for a 
signal from the Honorable Harry with at- 
tentive and fishy eye. 

Tap-tap-tap! Attention! 
and the band was off. 

“What the—why the—who the 
gasped the chairman of the convention; 
but the state chairman began pushing him 
from the front of the platform. There were 
numerous honorables of the state commit- 
tee on the platform—there were the secre- 
tary and the treasurer of the organization. 
These the Honorable Harry herded ahead 
of him, stuttering urgent appeal for them to 
hurry into an anteroom. When they were 
gathered there he exploded—blew up. 

“It’s old Frye they are nominating. He 
insulted my father. They threw the fool 
out of that convention—in the Free Silver 
craze! You all remember! They’re nomi- 
nating him for thestate committee. They're 
putting him on my committee—on my 
committee!"" He beat his hand on his 


Boom, crash, 


breast. “That's Ossian Frye. In Congress 
once on a fluke! An old traitor!” 
‘It isn’t that Frye it can’t be that 
Frye. He's de: ad,”’ insisted the secretary. 
‘I say it is!’ clamored the state chair- 
man. ‘ He was dead—I mean, I thought he 


was dead too; but I dug him up.” They 
stared at him like men who have sudden 
cause to question the sanity of another. “I 
mean I found him fishing down a wood- 
chuck hoie. I made him mad. He has come 
to life again— in politics, 1 mean. He’s out 





there. They’re proposing to ram him on to 
our state committee—into the company of 
gentlemen.” 


“Look here, Harry,”’ put in the com- 
mittee treasurer, “you're talking like a tin 
pan! A dead man—and fishing down a 
woodchuck hole! Stop rattling! What's 
the matter anyway?” 

“He insulted my father— he’s a low-lived 
old Piute. They shan’t shove him on to 
the state committee—do you suppose I'll 
have that man associating with me?” 

“Say, that convention will think we've 
gone crazy,”’ interposed the flustered pre- 
siding officer. “‘Starting that devilish band 
right in the middle of business and then 
stampeding off the platform!” 

“T’ll keep that band playing until we can 
send word round the floor to the Get 
out of here, you fellows! Pick a man to 
oppose the ratification of old Frye.” 

“Say, Harry,” drawled one of the com- 
mitteemen, “‘the fact that he sassed your 
father once on a time may be an all-fired 
good reason why you don’t stand for Frye, 
but it may not appeal to a state convention. 
You've got to have something convincing 
before you can pick one man for slaughter 
and break precedent by turning down a 
county’s choice.” 

“It’s time for me to say something right 
here,” declared one of the group. He was 
a fat man with a greasy face and a wheezy 
voice, and exhaled that carbolic odor which 
accompanies rural physicians in many 
instances. He was the existing state com- 
mitteeman from Rockham County. ‘“‘The 
old clam has kept hid and hasn’t opened up 
as to what he intended to do. I didn’t 
know he was coming here. I haven't said 
anything outside before—I was willing to 
let it rest as it was, seeing that Rockham 
went Democratic. I wouldn’t have said 
anything if he had stayed out of sight; but 
| want to tell you that he usurped power in 
my county—took the whole campaign out 
of my hands. I didn’t get a chance to turn 
my hand over.” 

““And made Rockham Democratic—the 
only county we hold in the state—eh?” 
observed the drawling committeeman. 
“*Well, what's the matter with electing him 
and giving him a rising vote of thanks?” 

“| won't stand for him!” stormed the 
Honorable Harry. 

**You can’t afford to—nor this convention 
can’t,”’ was the indorsement by the fat man. 

“*Seems to be a dangerous thing for a man 
to be loyal, energetic and effective in this 
party of ours,” suggested the drawling 
protagonist of Frye. ‘“*‘ Maybe that’s what's 
the trouble with the party. Gent carries 
a county and the central committee gets up 
and plugs him plunk in the physog. Great 
hopes for Democrats in this state if that’s 
your system !”’ 

“You haven't got the point of the thing,” 
excitedly wheezed the Rockham man. “I 
know the inside. He has got a prizefighter 
for a grandson and the grandson is popu- 
lar with all the plug- ug! ies, and he has 
banded ’em together and they've outvoted 
the decent element— and they don’t care 
whether they’re Democrats or Republicans 
They vote whichever way the Fryes tell 
‘em to vote. If he is put on the state 
committee it’ll all be exposed and it will 
disgrace our party all over the state.” 

“There isn’t time to stand here and 
argue this thing,” declared the angry state 
chairman. ‘That band will be getting out 
of breath. I'm the head of the state com- 
mittee and I order you out on that floor to 
stop this thing. I know what I’m talking 
about. You'll see I’m right when the dust 
settles. With a man like that on the state 
committee our whole campaign can be 
hoodooed by the Republican newspapers. 
No gentleman can associate with him. Our 
committee will be par: aly zed. Get busy, 
men! Get busy!” 

The band kept on playing while they were 
busy. The Honorable Harry, returning to 
the platform, again thrust and shuttled and 
chafed his gaze against the quarter-staff 
stare. The old man had not shifted his pos- 
ture and his eyes did not waver. 

Armed with temerity inspired by the 
state chairman, the fat man rushed to the 
Rockham delegation and spat whispers 
into the ears of the men he was able to 
reach. The band was bellowing from the 
gallery and he made poor progress. Themen 
who listened did not seem to be impressed. 

“The convention won't stand for Frye,” 
was the burden of the fat man’s message. 
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In your home or other buildings 
you can avoid fuel wastes, dis- 
comforts of chilly rooms from 
quick weather changes, or over- 
heating due to high winds, by 
putting your heater draft- and 
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automatic control of an 
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an old heating outfit wit! 
faulty valves, and fuel 
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Packless Valves, (never 
leak steam orwater around 
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“I'm right from headquarters ] suit 


*em best at headquarters— however, | won't 


stand in the way of any other good mar 
but Frye has got to be droppe 1. The wh 
convention is against him Give em 


another name and get let down « 

The Honorable Harry, st in, 
pompously reckoning on the effect 
pregnant word from him 
messenger, see med to derive co i 
from a hand flourish the fat man gave | 
across the hall. The band was silent the 
chairman had secured order 

“The conv will resume isiness 
Report from Rockham.” 


“For 


ention 


vice-president,” reported a hush 


voice, “1. P. Dunham. For memb« the 
committee on resolutions, Tasker Me Der 
mott.” 


Up popped a man i: 
hall. He 


had been instructed 


“IT move, Mr. Chairman, that the 
vention vote on these two names 
It was promptly seconded and | 


dozen voices obediently barked Aye 
hurry when the question was put 
the delegates stared stupidly from face 
face of those in authority, not understand 
ing what this unjointing of precedent sig 
nified. The same half 
two with impetuous haste 
“For state 


aozen elected 


committeeman, 


bul Ossian Frye!"’ announced the husky 
voice, even while a man wa noring 
recognition. The man secured recognitio 


“I move, sir, that Doctor Simeor 
succeed himself as a member of the state 
committee from Rockham, as a reward te! 
dered by this convention for the efficie 
work he has performed in 
county triumphantly from the hands of the 
enemy. He has labored early and late; he 
nas J 

“For member of the state committee,” 
repeated the husky voice, “the Honu 
Ossian Frye. We know who we want, and 
outsiders will kindly 
of our business.” 


The Honorable 


wresting that 


keep their noses out 


Harry, bristling with the 


wrath of the potentate whose serfs have 
sent back to him the ears of the bearer of 
a flag of truce, hissed some directions t 


the presiding officer from the corner of his 
mae 

‘The delegation from Rockham will 
please retire to an anteroom for the purpose 
of conference,”’ directed the chair 

Two score men— men of broad shoulder 
huge hands and heavy tread—rose and 
tramped down the hall in single file. Old 


Ossiar. remained in his seat, legs outthrust 
into theaisle, eyebrows jutting like upcocked 
fingers, his stare undeviating. The trea 


urer, the secretary ol the state committe 
and half 
ters raced on 
delegation. 

In a few minutes the delegation tramped 
back up the hall 
thudding, the emissaries chasing behind 
like pursuing hornets. Wher 
gathered under the wgis of the propped 
placard the husky voice announced 

“For member of the state cor 
the Honubbul Ossian Frye! 

The tall man who had served as mou 
piece for headquarters and who 1 ad cha 


irom heac¢ 


a dozen emissarie 


the the departing 


.@} ‘ 
heels ol } g 


, faces expressionless, feet 


the were 


nmittee 





sed 
the delegation to the anteroom, returning 
on their heels, cried shrilly and indigr 

“I move, sir, that the delegation f 


Rockham be instructed to reti 
room for conference and ords 
there until the conference is held 
not remain for a conference 
‘Tne delegation from Rockham will re 
tire immediately to the anteroom and 
“We ain't 


re to an : 


red to 


here for no cakewall de- 
clared the husky voice. “‘We know what we 
want; we've said what we want nd now 
we want what we want. For state con 
mitteeman, the Honubbul Ossian Frye 
‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
convention,” shrilled the tall m there 


are grave and potent reasons why this 


vention should return Dr. Simeon Estes 
to his position, and trust him or some « r 
gentleman of like standing in the party. | 
warn this convention that 

The husky voice was louder and clearer 
the next time it was heard. It interrupted 
the speaker, regardless of imentar 
usage. The owner of the voice had mounte 





upon a settee. 

“T’ve got a litthke warning to do too 
Every other slate has gone through without 
a chirp. You pick out the only county 
where the Democrats have won in this 
state and stick your noses in. What be 
you—trying to tell the 
Democrats in thestate their own 


only real active 


t i ne hed 
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“T have the floor,” shouted the tall man. 
“T insist that Doctor Estes is 

This time the husky voice let itself out. 
Plainly it had been restraining itself before. 
Perhaps it was a voice that was a bit afraid 
of its own power when the leash should 
be slipped; but in imposing restraint it had 
doubled the pressure behind it. It roared 
into the echoing recesses of the great hall; 
it shook the chandeliers with its diapason. 
The chairman pounded, the tall man 
shrieked but the voice key yt on. 

“You can’t insist off on to us any old 
pot-bellied medicombobulus who dosed his 
party till it kept getting sicker every day, 
like the patients he doses. Ossian Frye has 


made Rockham County the only Demo- 
cratic county in this state, and he is able 
to go ahead and make other counties 


Democratic if the dudes and bosses ain't 
allowed to tomahawk him. We've come 
here like honest men expecting honest treat 
ment. 

‘‘We hain’t meddled with the rest of 
you—don’t you dare to meddle with us! 
If you do I want to warn you that the 
Democratic county in this state—by the 
yaller-backed Judas!—will end damn sud- 
den. Now, not being a speechmaker but 
only an honest man appealing to other 
honest men—I’ll bet there are a lot of ’em 
in this convention throug} 
dudes and bosses—lI'll say this in 
closing: for member of the 
the Honubbul Ossian Frye.” 

There were plainly a good many honest 
men in the convention—this passionate 
protest from a humble man got to them! 

“Question!” the shout in a volume 
that no gavel could stem 

The convention hz id taken the matte rinto 
its own hands, the mass of the delegates 
viewing only the unfairness of the situation. 
There was no doubt about the 
Ossian Frye when the question was put; a 
bellow of Ayes beat into the convulsed face 
of the protesting state chairman. 

The old man, who stared at the 
Honorable Harry from his place on the end 
of the settee, masked his expression behind 
his beard. The only sign of interest he 
gave—if it could be called 
cross his legs the other way and pull his 
other trouser-leg up over the tag of his boot. 

The Rockham delegation took no further 
part in the deliberations of the convention. 


one 


who ‘ n see 
only 
ate « ommittee, 








came 


election of 


en 
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a sign was to 
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N INGROWING toenail stepped on by 
a rugged foot will provoke the sufferer 
to ridiculous antics and frantic speec! 
will make a philosopher a howling child for 
atime. The Honorable Harry Alvah Lang 
was far from being a philosopher and his 
ingrowing vanity was exquisitely tender 
and Ossian Frye had ground his ruthless 
heel on it. 


ta 





Childishly Lang passed the word to 
nineteen members of the new state com- 
mittee that there would be a meeting for 


organization in a private 
Phenix Hotel directly 


Sulte at the 


after the adjourn- 





ment of the state convention. There were 
twenty-one counties and twenty-one mem- 
bers; and the Honorable Harry, passing 
the word to himself and nineteen others 


carefully and scornfully omitted to inform 


Ossian Frye. He locked the door of the 
suite after the twenty were assembled. 
“‘Where’s the new Rockham man 


inquired a member who was blandly igno 
rant in regard to the Honorable Harry’s 
state of mi: “1 

‘Let me say this to you, 
said Lang, juggling the key 
ble old wretch was fois ted on 
mittee by a convention fluke 
folly—today. I won't 
fellow. I would as soon sit in 
polecat. I ask you, 
erate him.” 

‘I don’t just see how we are going to 
keep a man out of th is committee aft 
has been regularly elected,” objected a 
member. ‘“‘It ain’t necessary to trot him 
on your knee or hug and kiss him on arrival 
and departure—but you've got to let 
him in.” 

There came a decorous rap on the door 
at that moment. 

“I have charges to prefer against the 
man as unfit—he will be forced out later. 
I won't have him here now.”’ There came 
an authoritative rap on the door. “T’ll 
assume all the responsibility of keeping 
him out,” said Lang. “I know what I’m 
doing. He can’t come in.” 

The double doors slammed open with a 
crash, driven by the impact of a big foot 
that preceded the new arrival into the room. 


gentlemen,” 
An impossi 
to this com- 
a convention 
associate with the 
aroom witha 
gentlemen, not to tol- 
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The new arrival was the Honorable Ossian 
Frye, of Rockham County. 

‘I hope I haven’t delayed the meeting,” 
he said. 

“I serve notice on 


you, Frye, that yo 
cannot sit in this : 


committee meeting! 


raged Lang. “‘We have buried the other 
old-fashioned crooks in politics in this 
state and you belong among them. Thes« 


are new times and you've got to 
Making a forceps of index and midd 


fingers, old Ossian seized the nose of e 
Honorable Harry and twisted it—twiste: ed 
it until the young man sank into a chair. 


*There’s no law in this state against pull- 
ing a man’ said Frye. “I’ve stood 
all the yap from you, young puppy, I pro- 
to stand. I'll hold your nose till you 
shut up—I’ll grab it again the moment you 
begin ap some more.” 

His entrance, the manner of it—his air 
his deep voice—his poise—made him mas 
ter of a situation in which the onlookers 
did not exactly know where they were at 
He towered six feet four, like an elm 


” 
8S nose, 
pose 


to y 


among 
sk rub s-—-his beard topping him with luxu- 
riant foliage. No one presumed to molest 
him and the agonized re ing stopped strug- 
glir é. He sat back in his chair, purple and 
siler it, after the old man released him. 


t represent ‘the only Democrati 
and I made it Den.ocrati 
‘By prizefights and plug-uglies 
gasped Lang, daring to speak once more 

“Was there county that 
Senate last winter two finer men than we 
* demanded the patriarch. “Ay 
and a professor! Now how many of 
gentlemen were in the plot 
this meeting a man who has served thi 
state in Congress and who 


first break in the ranks of black Repu 
~# 


¢ coul ty 


in this state 


sent to the 


sent? 





to Keel 


has made the 


counties: 


Seven committeemen promptly declared 


that they had no idea any such thing wa 
to be tried. The y disclaimed ar y liking tor 
nh tactics. 
‘That makes eight of us who are Demo 


Andrew Jackson wouldn’t be 
asserted F rye. ‘T’ll say th 


lrew Jackson didn’ 


crats such as 
hamed of,” 


riends: Ar 


whether 


| t look to ses 
a good Democrat wore cowhides or 
whether his pants bagged at the 
knees or not.”’ 
*You can count me 
for throwing down an) 


CalisKINS 


In aS not standir 


good worker in the 


ranks,” ome another committeeman. 
“Nine of us who could have walked up and 
got a | “~ hake from Andrew Jackson 
and he wouldn't have had his kid gloves 
on when he shook!” stated old Ossian. “I 








have named my political clubs in our 
county Andrew Jackson ( We haven't 
iny dudes down there fiddle-de-deeing 


g 
tting 


by the gods, we are ge 


are not playing politics like 





‘ 1 setting up cart iboard houses and 
knocking 'em down again.” 

Three more men, who were noncom- 
mittal as to words but whose expressions 





showed that they were mightily interested 
! rowded up close when the Honorable 
Ossian Frye modestly informed 
eagerly solicitous gentlemen that he would 
explain the appeal to human nature that 
had been made by 


his Jackson Clubs 





Nine d three made twelve out of twenty 
one ; 
At that moment the Honorablk 
was plainly a rank outsider in that g: 
ing. The old man had a story to tell; 
there was no plot to Lang’s subd: 
marks tnere were not even vert he 
was merely cursing; and half-inarticulate 
curs ing is not entertaining. 
He had adherents, however, com of 





his of the old committee who fawn 
his wealth and were dominated by his soc 
prestige—young men who did not 
below that grotesque surface of 
and slouchy attire. These t 

1 when he beckoned, circling round at 
the rear of the little group that pressed close 
to the old man. 

“There have been false and slanderous 
reports regarding the nature of the Jacksor 
Clubs in our county,” began the vet 
‘It was even said by irresponsible persons 
that our clubs favored prizefights and 
prompted slugging matches. 
trouble in this state has been that in orga 
izing political clubs there has been too muc! 
appeal to mere politics and too little to the 
broad principles of humanity. There has 
been too widespread a feeling that these new 
political dudes have been organizing their 
clubs just to build up personal machines. 
Men are wiser in these days, gentlemen, 
and want to be shown that organizations 
are going to do something for the 


ed beiore 
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look 
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beara ptoed to 
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as for the men who are trying to ride 
power on their backs.’ 

“‘Hear that infernal old liar!’’ mu 
Lang. “Look here, fellows, I have 
talking with men who } w tl 
affairs down there in Rockha 
gerous! He has built a machine by ay 
to every prejudice one man can hold 
another. Come along out with 
herd those witnesses in 
tee and nail him to the cross, 


never wiggle again in this state. It’s got to 









be done now while the iron is hot. He} 
go to be eliminated.” 
Six men slipped out of the room 


tl e old man w: as stating that this new 
nittee could effect the politi lr 
of th 


tne state 


through Ja on ( 


would copy the plan s he would @la 


“I’m for taking any me 
mented one committeemar i her 
bee too much kid glove lumadcidadiing 


Let *s pet di ywn to brass tacks 
Fifteen minutes later the H orat 


Harry Alvah Lang led his forces back into 
the room. Tifteen men were seated round 
a big table the fifteen of the stat 
mittee who had stayed on the I \ 
Lang advanced toward the tabie © 
Frye rapped his huge knuckles dov 


a resounding bang ar 
“It is a vote and the meetir 


adjourned, subject to the call 





lairman 

“Well, it will be called devilish sudden! 

shouted Lang, not yet understanding the 

meaning oO the ituation. ! r 

man? What rig 
“I am chair ] | ‘ 

serenely. in S 
“We w: thir ione in tl tate 

besides lall; 


commiutteemen 








rging napped one 

at the table. ““The He 

able Frye has redeemed one count ind 

told us how to do it, and I re he 
considerable business in the ot! t 


He knows his business the way tl 
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Vicket onthe sleeve, and th 
Styleplus Guarantee in the 
pocket —and the 
sure to be there. 


GuUaliy 1s 


With Styleplus you obtain 
the Comfort of Certainty, 
as well as clothes you will 
be proud to wear. Style 
that stays, fabrics that wear, 
in addition to the appear- 
ance which marks the well- 


dressed man. 

We, 
tyleplus and we give you our Signed 
ree. with each suit and overcoat, 
are clothes you can trust! 


guarantee those qui ilities 


Here 
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“You ought to have been here tt ling TE GH 
to your business, sir,”’ said old Ossi f THT 
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time to make the night train, gentieme it hy i 
those of us who are gor g down into " ui 
country. I he ype there ill be a fu ' 
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ing. “Ish ould like to see the younger elem¢ 
interest. 
fellows will want to lay down some 
burt len ed 

He gave the Honorable Harry a patr 

ngly chiding look as he le 

idherents out of the room 

The next day the 7 rable Harr ' 
Alvah Lang received a picture postcard 
postmarked Vienna. There v 
on it in crude drawing a frowzy cat 
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GRAY & DAVIS 





STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 





CAT eoRILEBNCE 


Any electric motor hastily altered and formed into 
starting and lighting service for automobiles can be 
nothing more than a make-shift—an experimental device. 

The Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System was the 
result of intelligent pioneer work—plus the sum of many 
experts’ experience. 


Experience in motor car design and construction 
Experience in dynamo and electric motor designing — 


Experience in building, testing and installing such 
equipment 


Experience in meeting the specifications of car man- 
ufacturers. 


Kor 14 years we have produced automobile lamps. 
Our eiectric lamps have won international standing. Our 
entire efforts are devoted to building electrical equip- 
ment for automobiles. We are specialists in this field; 
we do nothing else. 

Five years ago we produced a dynamo which put 
the electric lighting of automobiles on a successful and 
practicable basis. 

We next studied the application of this same electrical 
power to the operation of a starting motor and the com- 
bination of this motor with our lighting system. Jf was 
a natural progression —not a new problem. 

Here the experience of our designing and producing 
staff assumed vital importance. 

For 22 years the chief of our Electrical Engineering 
Department designed direct current generators. Sixty 
per cent of all electric automobiles you see today are 
equipped with motors designed by him. 

In adapting our system to different cars, the experience 
of the head of our Mechanical Engineering Department 


furnishes current for lighting the 
One press on a pedal operates 
enough to fire on magneto 
s simpk 
in use of current and requires 


ind renewal 





The Gray & Davis Starting-Li 
starting metor and connections 
unit has its distinct function 

The dynamo operates at const 


ind heavily armored Tt 


was of great value. This man spent years in designing 
and building one of America’s leading cars. 

The man who superintends the actual production of 
our automobile equipment has built electric dynamos and 
motors for 15 years. Under him, hundreds of skilled 
electricians and machinists work in our plant, which ts 
the most complete factory of its kind in the world. 

Before leaving the factory, each Gray & Davis dynamo 
or motor must meet an efficiency test, an overload test, 
and a fatigue test to determine whether it is possible to 
break down the system. These tests are 509% more 
drastic than the worst possible road tests. 

And afterward —when the system is in actual service 
on acar, the Gray & Davis Service Department stands 
back of the motorist. Directing this department is a man 
who has had twelve years’ experience in electrical service 
work. Under him are 62 Service Stations throughout the 
country. Each one is in charge of a practical electrical 
expert. One of these stations is within easy reach of 
every motorist in the United States. 


Two years’ experience with the Gray & Davis Starting- 
Lighting System, installed in various makes of cars and 
operated under every conceivable condition, has proved 
that it long ago passed the experimental stage and that it 
successfully meets every starting and lighting requirement. 

You will find Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting Systems 
on leading American cars in each of the price classes. 
Remember that the makers of these automobiles, like 
yourself, were buyers when they adopted the Gray & 
Davis System. 
ence into play to enable them to select 
to offer you as part of their standard equipment. 

We will be pleased to send catalog on request. 


They brought their engineering experi- 


the best system 


ghting System consists of a dynamo, a 
It is a 6-volt system throughout. | 
int speed. It charges the battery and 


starting motor and 
the st irting motor, spinning the engine fast 
dragging” effect is exerted The wiring 
1c whol cono 
no attention except occasional lubri« 
of distilled water to the 
Starting-Lighting System will outlive 


auxiliary purposes 


system is unusually « mit 
ition 
Davis 


battery And the Gray & 


any car©r 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., BOSTON, MASS. 
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I meant to speak in I 
this virtuous resolution, but somehow or 
is 


‘ other the 


warm approval o 





out unsaid, and fo 
Elaine s 
gazing absently out 
l lay back and watched her 


words died 
, | guess, while there 
yn the edge of my bed, 


of the window, 


| e minutes 

















. face and the shifting moods that went 
across it like flying cloud-shadows across a 
field—the dimple just past the corner of 
her mouth that came and went again, the 
movements of her lips and her eyebrows. 
There were no words for them. You talk 
about smiles 1 pouts and frowns and 
you have about exhausted the vocabu 
lary. There was a whole langua in the 
wordless movements of Elaine’s lips 
5 But just stop and think a minut Thi 
° was early Sur morning. On the pre 
ceding Thursd \ night she had had, so 
far as I know, a normal night's sleep. But 
he | t half of Friday night v g 
me in tate ol exhaustion, and the rest 


of it riding on the back platform of the 


! caboose to a freight rain. Since saturd 
i gone through two scenes 


morning she had 











’ of a higl y emowuonail sort one it 
adored but bitterly disappoint o 
t aman who it 
something more than a 
All through the 1 ist 
ed at his deathbed. 
her toilet accessories 
as dressed now, princi- 











re less morning 
f l her face, the mere 
: perfect beauty of her brought a lump into 
your throat 
At la sne are i gy bre t ked 
round at me and met my eys In hers 
there was a combination of guilt, bravado 
and a very ‘ imuseme 
“lL have de ¢ < N Maurice 
J ’ } 
in\ Way sne i 
Well, now that isillyt to decide,” 
I exclaimed ! ed ‘ ‘He 
il getner iove Wl 1a he’s one of 
the be chaps I } ) He like y to be a 
great man, to yrrie iv, ul e keeps or 





served 
marry hin 
. Don't 


illogical,” 


pretend to be womanish and 
I admonished her. ‘* You've got 


as good common sense as anybody. 


‘That’s what I’m going to try to show 
; you,” she retorted ‘He is going to be a 
great man, I believe. He's a real poet 








alre ud) . Well now much poetry Gado you 
\ ’ e if he were married to 
t iu yve with me he 
et me go my ways and 
e, lorget all about me 
ist said so your 
And you said, too, that I needed watchir 
vell, wise counsel and good advice, then, if 
/ you want to put it t va And I do 
‘ I never take it at the time, but it doe ‘ 
lots of good afterward.” * 
; At some perso il onvenience tried 
) to look out of the i bu e would 
y let me 
“Can't you just sec hat would hap 
t she demanded f | married Mau 
round ur g things for me, seeing that 
, things did happe » me, ge g me out 
of hot water, or trying to keep me fron 
| getting in. And for a while I'd let him 
( do it, just because I’m weak-minded enough 
i] t » love hat sort of t g I io ke to be 
| t the whoie W like a st ps engine and 
} to have people s ling r Witt oil 
s cans and things, seeing that everything's 
running right 
i “Oh, I'd let him do it for six 


t ) 
appy. 





i months or a year or so I'd be wil 
‘ And then I'd realize what I’d done to him 
how I was spoilin g his life, and that would 
+ make me unhappy and horrid to him and 
at last I’d just have to run away again. 
And,” she concluded pathetically, “‘I don’t 
i want to have to run away any more.” 
rz. I wanted to exclaim “Monstrous!” or 











id 1 * Ridic lou is!’ orsor ething like tl it; s and 
’ { to my g" uns and put up some sort of fight 
for my Bec the I could 

imagine in his face he heard of her 

aecision really nurt But I'm not sure 

that I even tried to say anything. The 

\ remorseless fact was that she was right and 





I knew it. 
Elaine got up and went to the 
giving her remar I 


KS time to SINK In. 
‘The person I ought to marry is one 
who isn’ , 





window, 
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Continued from Page 19 D ANTI- SKID 
proval of I drew my sleeve across my forehead 
What in blazes was she going to say next? Y. 
s Well, it ws as something unexpecte j 
at T She urned rour to 1 WIth another 4 = 
} , Le ~ It © j 
grit Vet ~~ 
ri ‘There comes Mr. Dorgan on a bieyek oo - 
she said. ‘“‘He looks nearly dead poor a" a> , 
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thing. I’m going down to let hin 
‘You will shock hi 
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I warned her, but she shook her he 

‘He’s had enough shocks,” she told m« 

I'm going to be nice to him.” 

It is a matter of permanent regret to m¢ 
that I could not be an invisible witn 
what tox place between them du y he 
next half nour. Nei er i them has ever 
given me an account of it I ca magine 
the poigni int gravity with whic! eT! 
have told him as much as seemed neces 
of her owt difficulties, the ca: lor and the 
delicacy with which she conveyed to 
the avuncuiar nature Ol my own re 
with her. (er | ne orT ‘ 
the costume in wl h she rece ‘ i 
the fact that she and I were alone i the 
cottage wher ne came might have eC! 
expectex es ter 
pretati he tra 

to have 





believe 
by throwing veracity clean to the winds 


and making me out a hero. At least, the 
notion he took back to Monroe with him 
I had deliberately, and ite 





Iked the contortionist 
in a manner that would have done 
credit to Sherlock Holmes, and then cor 
quered him and saved E ; 
after a Homeric combat, co 


been given Dorgan by any one else Ihe 


acToss two co 








There will be no skidding Thanksgiving or 
any olher day if molorisls equip their cars wilh 
WEE D C i. AINS 











thing that seems to have impressed hin 

most of all was my chivalrous acceptances ’ ands not g Weed Cha 

of the imputation of personal guilt wrder eS, wine f 

to shield ¢ | | 3 ame trom reproac 

> ield a X. me ‘om acl i "Weed Chenne a 

Elaine must, I think, have rather rubbed 

t We ed ( hains are sold for all tires by de ale rs eve ecpubere 
vas an awe-struck, vi WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY, 28 Moore St. N3 

Dorgat that tiptoed into Mas Mactan tow : M HA TD. 


aine had go 





He came over to the side ol my bed ora a : _ 
looking unutterable things, solemnly held = . 


out his hand 


, tried lor an agonizing minute 





te bring up a speech that would do justice to | 
the situation, and finally burst out that *: 
I must have thought 1an awful a 


The re are 


lie a little. 


» times when it is only decent to 



























‘Not at all,”’ I assured him 
As a matter of fact, this last interpo 
tion of Elaine’s on my behalf produced 
very practi al effect What my status 
Monroe Wot ald } ave been an 4 0 
leagues on It 1c | a ~~, 
the ladies ima Clul the es |i 
Saturday Fortnightly but for a miraculou R iP 
intervention Of s is apa t | bs 
to contemplate oO tne a if ays 
Dorgan took back w him tha Q lj a a 
went home a wee ater—1! i e wv z Hs 5 dy 
us bad as that ke a returning conquer: = ia F Pre 
They didn’t meet me with a band at the a i iby 
station, but it came to ) t Me ‘ a ] 
cTraned round to iookK at me as | ¢ ‘ a ' i 
or stopped me and shook n a a r ae 
1 had been a celebrit K i 
There was more than the apture . 2 
murderer behind all this. il had becon 4 
some how, a mal witt a mysteriou 
romantic past a person With a thoroug! 4 
yphisticated knowledge of the world tr 
> students took to touching their hat é 





air of respect, and the 


ting my courses ll 


to me with a new 
co-eds began ele« 


There was no disposition to pr: 
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details of this past 


with a sort of sunset 


of mine, but it 
up, somehow, 
dor. Of course it was 


Pres lly, next to | 








f know nothing more disconcerting 
thi > enthusiast ically acclaimed b i 
person one doesn’t like I don't et t af 
and I never shall, and that is all there i ; RATI 
One Pe n . Pe 


about it. 


His voice is just as brassy as ever 


LaSalle Room with dev $2.00 wo $3.00 
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place where he al ays catche me Madison R aie : : 
1 h tl me that | ad eat + Street The only hotel in Chicago maintaining 





Dorgan’s talk with 
him up to make 
arrival of the errant automobile cont g 
Elaine’s m ger and her maid and a 


1] . .O1I f luee 
miscellaneous mound Of iuggag 


individual floor service throughout 
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BROS. 


ake your gitts this Christmas of silver 
i‘ iware. Spoons, forks. knives, serving pieces, 
or a combination chest will prove not only 
pleasing but make a handsome remembrance 
Some of these chests are surprisingly low 


in cost. 


hey are priced as yan 
number of pieces contained and t 


ts the 
ey can 


be had in almost} any combination 


See the Cromwell .Old Colony and other beautiful patterns at your 
dealer's. Make your selechon early while he has a full line. Backed 
with an unqualified guarantee made possible by an achual tes! 
of over 65 years Sold buy leading dealers Send for Catalogue’l vO 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., 


Old Colony New YORK 


Cake Fork 


MERIDEN, CONN, 


Successor to Meriden Britanmea Co 
Cnicaco 


SAN PRANCISCO HAMILTON , CANADA 


i Che Worlds 1 argent Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 








Cardinal Gibbons says:—| 


“*] urge upon all Catholics the use of the Manual of Prayers.” 


A Beautiful yet Inexpensive Gift for a 
Catholic Friend ot Employee is 


MURPHY’S 


MANUAL OF | 
_ PRAYER 


Mor " gold 
roll chain 

o Amethyst, 
< lopaz, Carnelian, Crystal, 
“ Both for $3.00 
VE a rolled-gold Scapular Medal with each order 
la ! R td ietters on book 25c extra 
in white leather $5.00; silk lined $6.00 
JOHN MURPHY CO. Baltimore, Md. 
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Without Wages 
Now— at 
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, able aid to domestic and 
Ltr social service. The most 
r . welcome gift for Her 
» ) is this Folding 


aa Tray Wagon 


Saves Time, Steps and Strength 
All-Steel. Choice 













Absolutely sanitary and noiseless 
of 3 colors. ubber tires; lasts a lifetime. Folds 
compactly Light, handsome, strong; simple and 
easily handied Satisfaction guaranteed Write 
for Free Book, trial offer and low price. 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Bloomfield, Ind. 
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And How You Will Save Money 
by Placing Them in Your Home 
Wraons: a 


; THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
a3 Vietoria &t., Dept M. Grand Rapids, Mich. 









You Can Start With One Secticn 
and Add to as Needed 
oe ae an cae 
foreign 
Our Prices are Lower 
than Others. 
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| when she looked back over it. 


EVENING POST 


It was more than an hour later when she 
came back into my room, a transformed 
Elaine, in hat and veil and gloves and 
a long, silky, shimmery blue thing that 
covered her all up and was designed for a 
protection against dust during the auto- 
mobile journey before her. Her arrival 
sent Dorgan, solemnly atiptoe, out of the 


room. 

“Will I do?” she asked just as she had 
done once before, ever so long ago—more 
than a week ago. And when, for some 
reason, I couldn’t get my voice to answer, 
she stripped off her gloves, turned back the 
carefully adjusted veil, and sat down beside 
me on the bed. 

“They’re waiting for me,” she said. 
“We're going to motor across to some town 
or other and take a through train to 
Chicago.” 

I hadn’t anything to say to that either. 

“So, I suppose,” she went on 
little silence, ‘‘the only thing to do is to say 
good-by, isn’t it?” 

Quite absurdly I began suddenly to 
feel that there was something painful in 
the prospect. Another week like the one 
I had just spent with Elaine would, I 


” 


believe, have killed me or left my mind a | 


demolished wreck. But the idea of getting 
on completely without her was rather 
blank. 

“You see,” she was saying, “‘you will 
have to go back to Monroe as soon as your 
ankle is weil enough. And I’ve got to go 
back to work too. My American tour ends 
in San Francisco in December and in 
January I open in St. Petersburg.” 

Elaine was a world-figure and this, that 
her last sentence indicated, was her real life. 
They would know her in St. Petersburg 
and Berlin and Vienna and rapturously take 
her to their hearts as their own. 

And the total of my memories of her was 
comprised in two days more than a week; 
a rather queer week it would seem to her 
The awful 
hotel, the serious ladies, the funny little pro- 
fessor who had lost his reputation and all 
but lost his job because of her; her trip 
in the caboose and the purchase of the 
horse and buggy and the picnic and the rest 
of it—yes, a distinctly piquant episode, 
among how big a gallery of others! 

If, for a moment, I saw Elaine in this 
somewhat grandiose scale, I saw myself in 
one correspondingly small, as if I were 
looking down into an intensely industrious 
ant-hill; at my marvelously ant-like friends 


| of the Drama Club who had so nearly 





torn me to pieces on account of the big 
bright butterfly that had alighted on the 
hill and overshadowed us with her wings. 

And Elaine, bless her, understood the 
whole thing. She talked on for a few 
minutes as if she had noticed nothing, 
about how I must write to her and tell her 
all about everything, and how she would 
write to me and how, when we had vaca- 
tions, we should manage to see each other. 

It might have meant a good deal, or 
exactly nothing at all, according as one 
tookit. But just at the end she moved up 
close and put her hands on my shoulders. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “please miss 


] . 
me dreadfully for a while after I have gone, 


because I shall miss you like thai.” 


Well, there is no doubt I have done it. 
I give my lectures on Shaw and Pinero 
and read my papers before the Saturday 
Fortnightly with a certain sense of un- 
reality, and I am seriously thinking of giv- 
ing up my little apartment and taking a 
room at the club in the hope of curing 
myself of an absurd practice of harking 
back to, and living over again, certain in- 
discreet and almost scandalous hours when 
I had to peer furtively under my chairs 
for feminine slippers, when a knock on 
my outer door could be productive of 
acute embarrassment, and when a seat 
in my easy-chair before my fire offered 
opportunities for doing eccentric things to 
my hair. 

Elaine hasn’t gone entirely out of my 
life either—apart, I mean, from memories. 
A good deal to my surprise, she has 
answered my letters copiously, if somewhat 
irregularly—sometimes with newspaper 
clippings, sometimes with postcards and, 
on certain red-letter days, with long, ram- 
bling, difficultly legible letters of her own. 
She has been trying to fire my ambition 
by urging me to write a play, saying that 
the distinction of being the only literate 
person in the United States who hasn’t 
tried to write one is nothing to be vain 
about after all. 

Continued on Page 45) 
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because they make 
the ideal refreshment 
and stimulant, which 
qguickens the circula- 
tion and fills you with 
new life and energy. The 
} delicious flavor of beef, 
vegetables and seasoning 
all held in one cube. Made 
in an instant by dropping a 
cube into a cup of hot water. 
Beef and Chicken flavor. 
Grocers and Druggists Everywhere iH 


For Free Samples, Address 
Dept. 507 
Armour and Company, Chicago 
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wllitlis dteaes Cals i.e ces. 










The New Art 
Round Boxes 


Two Types 
of Fair Women 


ERE is a new Whitman package. 

Decorated round art boxes in three 
sizes—two-pound, three-pound and five- 
pound. Filled with Whitman's Super- 
Extra Chocolates (or Confections); these 
cost, respectively, $2.50, $3.50 and $5.50. 
Gifts elegant and distinctive. 

At Whitman's agencies the country over, or 
sent postpaid where no agency is convenient. 
Write for booklet and illus- 
trated list of gift packages. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Wistmos Instantaneous Chocolate and 
Marshmallow Whip 


TYPEWRITERS 





maxts 


**Vigible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes or rented anywhere at & to 4 mirs. 
prices allowing rental to Shipped 


apply on price 
with t ta. D 


rivilege of exa , Write for Cat 
Typewriter teperiam, 34-36 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE—FREE 


Send to-day for a free sample copy of THE BOYS 
MAGAZINE, the finest boys’ publication in the world 
THE SOOTT F. REDFIELD CO, 510 Main St., Smethport, Pa 
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She Leaves Her Humble Country Home to Visit 
Her Rich Aunt in New York City 


Sh SD 
seretttt. Yer! VThy 


"YO see 


part of it—to meet tace to face 


the world and really be a 
great actresses, actors, writers, 
painters and other famous people- 

to share in the luxury of the fashion- 
able life of our great cities- 





is the 
ambition of every young Américan woman. 

Ve ry few can really live this life themselves; 
only people of vast w ealth can travel widely and 
share in the hospitality of the rich. 


But to see and feel and know all that there is 
to be 


} 
privilege that 1s going to be given you in your 


seen and known that is worth while, is a 


own home city 


Here’s the Story 


The Mutual Film ¢ rporation, controlling the 
services of the most skilled photographers in the 
Motion Picture world, has been planning for 
years to produce a motion picture which will 
illustrate eve ry point of interest, introduce people 
of distinction and Carry with it a story of intense 
human interest 

The human interest part of the 
yund our Mutual Girl. 


story will re- 
volve al 


You Meet Her at Home 


You will see her first in her humble home in a 
\merican village where she takes 


restricted life of such a 


typK al small 
an active part in the 
community. 

An invitation from her rich and fashionable 
New York aunt t» visit the latter in the metropo 
lis of this cour.ry marks the beginning of her 
entrance into the big outside world. 

New York, 


places and people in which everybody is inter 


From the minute she arrives in 


ested begin to become part ol her own life. 

You see her arrive at the Pennsylvania sta 
tion the most magnificent modern structure in 
this country, if not in the world 


22a 


' 
You see her enter the automobile of her aunt 


and ride up Fifth Avenue past the Waldorf, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the home of Andrew 
Carnegie, through Central Park, along the River 
side drive, skirting the banks of the historic Hud 
son and other places of tremendous interest 





Real New York Life 


palatial home of her 


You see her enter the 
aunt and see the furnishings of this magnificent 


} 
American palace 


A day later her aunt takes her through th: great 
shops of New York, and you see displayed for her 
inspection and selection the newest and most 
elaborate creations of the great dressmakers of 


Paris. 


As the picture develops, you will see ou 
Mutual Girl having tea with famous actresses 
elaborate 


] 
cabaret shows in full view and actually 


dining at the restaurants with their 
repro 


duced in this great moti 


picture 


You will see her in the studios of th great 
artists at receptions given to playw ights and 
authors and as you se her with then you 
too, will be meeting then face to face ust as 


they appear in every-day life 


+} Soe 

the dock to 
‘ 

r Maure 


' 
irnival at 


You will see our Mutual Girl on 
meet the inc oming In perator Lusitania 
tania you will see her in the way < 
mosphere of a typical Coney Island day you 


will visit with her the Stock 


| xchange | rinity 
Church, the Customs House, and you will see 
pal atial homes or the Vande rbilts 
the Morgans and the Goulds in the citv and in 


the country near New York 


All Told in Pictures 


With her you will become a part of re il New 


1 
with her the 


York life and feel its thrill and inspiration 
I vr r b t! t | y 
t su x} ared 
P ' very t to 
Such a} . 7 oe 
’ nig? 
i : : M ( 
The Climax in Movies 
lf 1 to share in the pleas ex u 
tof thas g ut tr | he < ' } 
es tt tio j 6 
forthe Moving Picture Hk x! M M 
Th ¢ ou will nin 
week for : we ‘ : 
ar fther st bea 
Thirt ’ t 
tors ia 8 ‘ x | 
1 nas, laughat ta s, vil ' 
» Mutual Movies | ' 
Dp} t sas cy t € y 118 
" the Mutual T e Mark M M e show! 
the civ “ : 


Look for the MUTUAL Trademark 


All films released by the Mutual Film Cor 
poration will be preceded by a “flash” of the 
Mutua! Movies trade-mark, and in the lobby 
of each theatre displaying Mutual Movies, 


you will findthe Mutual Movies sign or lamp 
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’’ Burned at Sea, Oct. 9,193. 136 Lives Lost 


Fires at Sea 
Should Have S7opped 38 Years Ago 


3 YEARS ago Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems began saving property 
« and lives. For 38 years they have been making factories death-proof 
from fire—also hotels, schoolhouses, stores and steamships. All this time they 
have been under close observation by fire department experts and insurance 
experts. In 38 years they have been brought into action — automatically — by 
16,529 hres. The record is conclusive: Not a life lost. 


Without the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System, the average loss per fire 
in the best protected business risks has been $7261. The average loss per fire 
under Grinnell Sprinklers has been only $265 per fire —a reduction of 9674% 


(See Ofhcial Insurance Records. ) 
This wiping out of fire danger induces Insurance Companies to reduce your premiums 
40% to go%—depending on varying conditions. 


The large saving on insurance pays for your sprinkler system in three to seven years. 
And after it has pai d for itself, it earns a propt for you ot 15% to 50% per annum. 


Moreover, if you do not wish to invest your c: apital in a system at present, there are 
construction companies which will put in the Grinnell System at their own expense, and 
deliver it to you free and clear, after it has paid for itself. 


GRINNELL 
Automatic Sprinkler System 





What the Grinnell Automatic / Find Out Your Profit From the 
Sprinkler System Is : Phi ae Grinnell System 


no ‘ } \ f Zz ita x this blank gat 
A system of overhead piping on which ingen- ma. \ : inf ation given us © ill be held strictly 
( 
ious mechanisms, called sprinkler “heads,” are Total floor area of buildings to be equipped (in 
placed at intervals. When the temperature . ment and attic) 
Proximity of city water ma Size 


under any head gets unusually warm, the head | (\@iegal/Pire EXtiN@UMSUE GOs | vetor orbusiness. 
\ l . ‘ture of business 


automatically opens, releasing a powerful, 
drenching spray of water on the fire, and sends 277 West Exchange Street, Providence, R.L 


inafire alarm. Makes the fire c 2it suicid 
: ‘ Wietaec ake Branches in 25 leading cities of United States and Canada 





he a +) : - 
Defore it has the slightest chance to spread 
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that she hugged me then and there—a good 
ght hug too. She was still tra ‘ 
The in portant thing Is what she said te you see this beautifu 
I’d like to know, ne emanate 
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orld you go yt here so soon?” uusekeeper and home-maket 
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mine again and drew me down the corridor linen tape 1 Faber | { boxed Ret tail Price 50 Cents 
‘That isn’t where we go,”’ she said w 





little laugh and a faint stress on the “we.” | For Sale at all Leading Book, Shationery and Gift Shops 
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vearing the terrifying inscriptio St 
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. , Our beautiful New Catalog artistically illustrated in colors will be sent free upon request 
Private. Absolutely no admittance: 


















. - When writing, please mention your dealer's name Catalog shows many of the latest Volland 
As if it were the simplest matter in tl Art Publications —Christmas Cards, Calendars, Juvenile Books, Gift Books, Occasion Folders, 
world, Elaine opened this door and walked Place Cards, Holiday Novelties, et« It will be of great assistance in selecting inexpensive but 
j \ urbane young man spra to } appropriate Christmas Gifts 
feet as he recognized | na made W i) P. F. vou AND & COMPANY, Art Publishers, 105 § Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A ( 
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‘Accept this" 


A 4 pound box 


{Our Tr a 


We offer you a quarter pound box of dollar a pound 
Chocolates ($1.25 on the Pacific Coast) because to 
taste Nobility Chocolates means to keep on tasting 
them—to buy them 


Get your “Satisfaction Box” now. Send your name and address and that 


nds—enclosing only 10c for postage and packing for each name— 
xes will be mailed at once. No two candies in a box the same 


>» there duplicates in a pound), but all have Nobility quality—the satin 


moothness in cream and chocolate that means candy sense and candy 


Nobility Chocolates !—they’re firm, but don’t they melt! 


&-WILES LE (Oo MPAN Y 247 Washington St., North, Boston, Mass. 
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| Educations for Young Men and | 
| Young Women 


During 1913 several hundred young peo- 
ple secured complete or partial courses 
in colleges, conservatories and business 
| schools all over the country through 


The CURTIS Scholarship Plan 


( NE young man in New York 


writes: My work in odd 


hundreds of courses in return fot 
work done in leisure hours for 7% 
this year will finance Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies 
Johns- Home Journal and The Ca 
A hfteen-year-old girl Gentleman. Any course of instruc- 
in Hartford, Connecticut, says: tion may be chosen 
“Two years at the New England 
Conservatory ! 


hours during 


the remaining two years at untry 


Hopkins.’”’ 
musical, ar 
tistic, literary, business or technical 
The plan provides for all expenses 
and, at the same time, pays a cash 


I can hardly believe 


that my dream has come true 























| don’t know how to thank you _ salary while the work is being done 
tor the opportunity If you are interested, drop us a 
No young man or young woman line telling us W hat educational 
who longs for an education need institution you wish to enter. 

j , yf ; 

| be prevented from obtaining it We'd like to send you a dainty 

} throughlackofmoney. TheCurtis booklet telling what some young 
Publishing Company has paid for people have done and howthey did it. 

i Educational Division, Box 172 

rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EVENING POST 


begin to write it. You haven’t much time, 
you know.” 

“Of course,” I observed airily, “what 
you said up there in the office about its 
being ready in a week was simply a joke. 

“Was it?” said Elaine. “You wait 
and see.” 

We got two stenographers from an 
agency and we finished Elaine’s “‘ vehicle” 
that seems to be the accepted way of 
designating it—on the scheduled hour. 

Twenty-four hours later, completely 
numb above the shoulder blades, purged of 
every idea that ever had infected my sys- 


| tem, I reclined in splendid lassitude among 


the cushions on the divan in Elaine’s sit- 
ting room. She was wandering informally 
about the place. The august personage “ 
the desk had just telephoned that he had 
read it and that it was, in his confident 
opinion, a knock-out. 

“‘T read your story the other night,” said 
Elaine from the window. I had thrown it 
out to her as one throws a fur overcoat to 


| the pursuing wolves, to give her something 


to occupy her during the last hours of my 
frantic struggle with The Faérie Queene. I 
told her I hoped she liked it. 

“Pretty well,” said Elaine. ‘Is that 
editor of yours going to take it?” 

“I don’t know,” said I. ‘‘He’s making 
a fuss about the last part of it. Wants a 
happy ending.’ 

“Well,” said Elaine, “‘aren’t you going to 
do. it for him?” 

“How can I?” I protested rather 
crossly. “I have noimagination. I just told 
the thing as it happened. W! 1y should it 
havea happyending anyway? These editors 
are the most incurable lot of romanticis 
leversaw. Can’t an ending be reasonably 
happy without se tting up an in fernal jingle 
of wedding-bells?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Elaine, drifting 
back to the window again. “Can it?” 
Then, after a silence—‘' By the way,” she 
began again, “did Maurice Carrington 
write you that he’s engaged?” 

“Engaged!” I cried. “‘Do you mean to 
: ymebody besides you?” 

**He hasn’t been engaged to me for ever 
said Elaine. ‘‘This is a girl in 
Yonkers.” 

The man had been engaged to Elaine 
Elaine, mind you. And now he looked 
forward to marrying a girl in Yonkers! 
Something of this import escaped me. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Elaine 
placidly. ‘I think a girl from Yonkers 
a rather fat girl—will be exactly the person 
for him. He'll never have to worry about 
her, you see, and he’ll take all his poetry 


out in writing.” 





| believe I agree with the editor? 


All the same, the news was rather a shock 
to me and I ruminated over it for a while 
in silence. 

By and by Elaine came back from the 
window and sat down on the edge of the 
divan. Contrary to her custom in such 
circumstances she didn’t touch me at all. 

“Do you know,” she said at last, “I 

ws 

“Do you mean,” I demanded, “that 
you think a story can’t be happy unless 
people get married at the end of it?” 

“Something like that,”’ she said. “I'd 
like to get married anyway. And you 
know you told me I ought to, once.” 

I sat up on the divan and looked at her. 

“‘Now look here,” I told her severely, 
“one might think, from the way this 


| sounds, that you were proposing to me.” 


“T am,” “For the 
third time. 

“Didn’t you say,” I demanded, “that 
the only person for you to marry was some- 
body who wasn’t in love with you a bit?” 

She was eying her cigarette now pretty 
intently, but she made a little nod with 


said Elaine calmly. 


| her head by way of acknowledgment. 


“That lets me out,” said I. ‘Because, 
you see, I have been perfectly crazily in 
love with you from the very first.” 

At that, unexpectedly enough, her eyes 
filled with sudden tears. She dropped her 
cigarette and gave me a good tight hug. 

“You dear!” said Elaine. 

But, do you know, I have never managed 


| to be sure who it was that gave me the 


kiss that really started this story going? 
Of course it is reasonable to suppose that 
it was Molly Harrison, who took me, in one 
blind moment, for her young man. 

“Or,” suggests Elaine, “it might have 
been me—not mistaking you for anybody, 
you know, just coming up and kissing you 
because-—— well, because I liked your looks.” 

Do you suppose that is what she did? 


(THE END 
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“Not there, Tom! Spoons there, not forks. Oh, Tom—” 
‘Nice thought, Nan?” 
“Yes, indeed! You know Emerson—” 
; “‘Heavens! ‘A quotations coming—’”’ 
“He says this: ‘In choosing a life-long table companion, seek practical utility as 
well as attractiveness —"’ 
x , ¥ ae 
& GEORGIAN “Ah! I’m listening!” 
DESIGN mare : - . ° 
So I've been thinking how lucky I was in choosing— 
**Flatterer!”’ 
“Oh! Not you, silly—our new Community Silver.” 
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PLATE DE LUXE. AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 50 YEARS. 6 TEASPOONS, $2.15 (engraving extra) 














' Waiting For An Opening 


| The assorted chocolates that 
will make you candy hungry — 
every piece a surprise, 
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CHOCOLATES 
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AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 


(Continued from Page 5 


“Then all I have to say about it is that I 
am glad!” I declared. 

“Why?” she murmured, looking at me 
wonderingly. 

“Because he is your father and I have 
helped him,” I answered under my breath. 

For a few moments she was silent. She 
looked at me however; and as I watched 
her eyes grow softer I suddenly held out my 
hand, and for a moment she suffered hers to 
rest init. Then she drew away alittle. She 
was still looking at me steadfastly; but 
something that had seemed to me inimical 
had gone from her expression. 

“Mr. Walmsley,” she said slowly, “I 
want to tell you I think you are making 
a mistake. Please listen to me carefully. 
You do not belong to the order of people 
from whom the adventurers of the world 
are drawn. What you are is written in your 
face. I am perfectly certain you possess the 
ordinary conventional ideas as to right and 
wrong—the ideas in which you have been 
brought up and which have been instilled 
into you all your life. My father and I 
belong to a different class of society. There 
is nothing to be gained for you by mixing 
with us, and a great deal to be lost.” 

“May I not judge for myself?” I asked. 

“*T fear,” she answered, looking me full in 
the face and smiling at me delightfully, 
‘you are just a littie prejudiced.” 

“‘Supposing,”’ I whispered, “I have dis- 
covered something that seems to me better 
worth living for than anything else I have 
yet found in the world I know of—if that 
something belongs to a world in which I 
have not yet lived—do you blame me if for 
the sake of it I would be willing to climb 
down even into 

She held out her finger warningly. I 
heard heavy footsteps outside and the 
rattle of the doorhandle. 

“You are very foolish!” 
“Please let my father in.” 

Mr. Parker returned in high good humor. 
He had met a host of acquaintances and 
declared that he had not had a dull moment. 
As for the performance he seemed to have 
forgotten there was one going on at all. 

“T am for supper,” he suggested. “I 
owe our friend here a supper in return for 
his interrupted dinner.” 

“Supper, by all means!”’ I agreed. 

“Remember that I am wearing a hat,” 
Evesaid. ‘We must go to one of thesmaller 
places.” 

In the end we went back to Stephano’s. 
We sat at the table at which I had so often 
watched Eve and her father sitting alone, 
and by her side I listened to the music I had 
so often heard while I had watched her from 
what had seemed to me to be an impossible 
distance. 

Mr. Parker talked wonderfully. He 
spoke of gigantic: financial deals in Wall 
Street; of operations which had altered the 
policy of nations; of great robberies in New 
York, the details of which he discussed with 
amazing technical knowledge. 

He played tricks with the knives and 
forks, balanced the glasses in extraordinary 
fashion, and reduced our waiters to a state 
of numbed and amazed incapacity. Every 
person who entered he seemed to have some 
slight acquaintance with. All the time he 
was acknowledging and returning greetings, 
and all the time he talked. 

We spoke finally of gambling; and he 
laughed heartily when ‘ made mild fun of 
the gamb ling scare that was just then being 
written up in all the papers and magazines. 

‘So you don’t believe in baccarat tables 
in London!” he said. “Very good! We 
shall see. After we have supped we shall 


she murmured. 


see! 

We stayed until long past closing time. 
Mr. Parker continued in the highest good 
humor, but Eve was subject at times to 
moods of either indifference or depression. 
The more intimate note which had once or 
twice crept into our conversation she seemed 
now inclined to deprecate. She avoided 
meeting my eyes. More than once she 
glanced toward the clock. 

“Haven't you an appointment tonight, 
father?” she asked, almost in an undertone. 

“Sure!’’ My. Parker answered readily. 
“T have an appointment, and I am going 
to take you and Mr. Walmsley along.” 

“I am delighted to hear it!’’ I exclaimed 
quickly. 

“T'll teach you to make fun of the news- 
papers,”” Mr. Parker went on. ‘“‘No gam- 
bling hells in London, eh? Well, we shall 
see! 





To my great relief Eve made no spoken 
objection to my inclusion in the party. 
When at last we left a large and handsome 
motor car was drawn up outside waiting 
for us. 

“A taxicab,” Mr. Parker explained, 
of no use to me—of no more use than a 
hansom cab. I have to keep a car in order 
to slip about quietly. Now in what part of 
London shall we look for a gambling hell, 
Mr. Walmsley? I know of eleven. Name 
your own street—somewhere in the West 
End.” 

I named one at random. 

“The very place!”” Mr. Parker declared; 
“the very place where I have already an 
appointment. Getin. Say, you Londoners 
have no idea what goes on in your own city!” 

We drove to a quiet street not very far 
from the Ritz Hotel. Mr. Parker led us 
across the pavement and we entered a block 
of flats. The entrance hall was dimly lit 
and there seemed to be no one about. Mr. 
Parker, however, rang for a lift, which came 
promptly down. 

“You two wilf stay here,” he directed, 
“for two or three minutes. Then the lift 
will come down for you.” 

He ascended and left us there. I turned 
at once to Eve, who had scarcely spoken a 
word during the drive from the restaurant. 

“T do wish you would tell me what is 
troubling you, Miss Parker,”’ I begged. 
“Tf I am really in the way of course you 
have only to say the word and I'll be off at 
once.” 

She held my arm for a moment. The 
touch of her fingers gave me unreasonable 
pleasure. 

“Please don’t think me rude or unkind,” 
she pleaded. ‘“‘Don’t even think that I 
don’t like your coming along with us—be- 
cause I do. It isn’t that. Only, as I told 
my father before supper, you don’t belong! 
You ought not to be seen at these places, 
and with us. For some absurd reason father 
seems to have taken a fancy to you. It 
isn’t a very good thing for you. It very 
likely won't be a good thing for us.” 

“Do please change your opinion of me a 
little,” I implored her. “I can’t help my 
appearance; byt let me assure you I am 
willing to play the Bohemian to any extent 
so long as I can be with you. There isn’t a | 
thing in your life I wouldn't be content to | 
share,” I ventured to add 

She sighed a little petulantly. She was 
half-convinced, but against her will. 

“You are very obstinate, ” she declared; 
“but, of course, you’re rather nice.” 

After that I was ready for anything that 
might happen. The lift had descended and 
the porter bade us enter. We stopped at 
the third floor. In the open doorway of one 
of the flats Mr. Parker was standing, solid 
and imposing. He beckoned us, with 
broad smile, to follow him. 

To my surprise there were no locked 
doors or burly doorkeepers. We hung up 
our things in the hall and passed into a long 
room, in which were some fifteen or twenty 
people. Most of them were sitting round a 
chemin de fer table; a few were standing 
at the sideboard eating sandwiches. A 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, sallow-faced man, 
a trifle corpulent, undeniably Semitic, who 
seemed to be in charge of the place, came 
up and shook hands with Mr. Parker. 

“Glad to see you, sir—and your daugh- | 
ter,”” he said, glancing keenly at them both 
and then at me. “This gentleman is a 
friend of yours?” 

“Certainly,” Mr. Parker replied. “I 
won't introduce you, but I'll answer for 
him.” 

“You would like to play?” 

“T will play, certainly,” Mr. Parker 
answered cheerfully. “My friend will 
watch—for the present, at any rate.” 

He waved us away, himself taking a seat 
at the table. I led Eve to a divan at the 
farther corner of the room. We sat there 
and watched the people. There were many 
whose faces I knew—a sprinkling of stock- 
brokers, one or two actresses, and half a 
dozen or so men about town of a dubious 
type. On the whole the company was 
scarcely reputable. I looked at Eve and 
sighed. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked. 

“This is no sort of place for you, you 
know,” I ventured. 

“Here it comes,” she laughed; “the real, 
hidebound, respectable Englishman! I tell 
you I like it. I like the life; I like the light 
and shade of it all. I should hate your stiff | 
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| English country houses, your highly moral 

amusements, and your dull Ga 
life. Look at those peo] le’s face 
bend over the table!” 

“Well, lam looking at then ae | r 
“T see nothing but greed. I se 
that has not already lost a grea irt o 
its attractiveness.” 

“*Perhaps!”’ she replied indifferer I 


will grant you that greed is the ke 
this place; that has its interesting 
side. W here else do you see itso developed? 
Where else could you see the same er 
actuating a number of very d 
in an altogether different manner? 
“For an adventuress,”’ 1 remarked 
thir gs.” 
the world, 


yet even 





see pm to notice 


“No one in 


except those who 


live by adventures, ever has any inducement 
to notice things,’ she retorted rr} i 
amateurs are such failures. One neve s 
anything so well as when one doe 
one’s living.” 

‘The question is arguable,” I 

he shrugged her shoulders 

‘Every question is arguable if it is 
while,” she agreed carelessly — 
those people coming lt 

‘I don’t understand it,” I 
‘These places are against the 
there seems to be no co eaime 
Why aren’t we raided? 

‘Raids in this part of Lor 
place by arrangement,” she assured mé 


ill reach its due date 
will know all a 


‘This place w 
time, but everyone 





beforehand. They are mat ya 
profit here of about four hundred 
night and it has been running for two 
now. When the raid comes Mr. Rube 
stein—I think that is his name 
his five-hunared-pound fine and n 
somewhere else It’s wicked the meé 
they make here some nights! 

“You seem to know a good d 
it,’ I remarked 

‘The place interests father 





me. “He comes here ofter 
‘And you?” 
“Sometimes. I am not alw 
humor.” 





I looked at her long and ‘ l 
Her beauty was entirely the beaut 
young girl. There re no signs « 
hours or anxiety in her face. She puzzle 
me more than ever. 

“TI wish I knew,” I said, “‘exa 
you mean when you call yourself an adve 


She laughed 

“Tt means this,” 
night I have money in my purse, jewel 
my fingers, a motor car to ride home 
It 1 a week’s time, if thing 


I might have 


} wY 
sne expilaine 


S$ went bad 


co both of us, would go ou t into the 
to replenish, and from whomever had mo 
of what we desired we should take a rai 
to the opportunity “as 

“Irrespective of the lav 


* Absolutely!” 

“Trre spective of your sense 
wrot ig?” 

*My sense of rig! t ar 
to your standards, 

I gave itup. She 
earnest, and t every 
seemed contrary to my instincti\ 
of her. She pointed to the table 

**Look!”’ she 
don’t as though they had 
money to gamble with, do the 
There must be a thousand or fifte« 
pounds upon the table.” 

It was just said these word 
the thing happened. From 
among the little crowd of people ga 
round the table there s 
heavy stamping on the floor, and 
than a moment every light n th 
went out. The place was in somb« 


ot right a 


d wrong, accordi 
does not exist.”’ 
seemed tn 


ye word She 


whispered. 


seem 


as she 


ny 
30 


— the 


ness. Then, breaking the mor i 
silence, there came from outside a r 
whistle. Again there was a silence— ar 
then pandemonium! In a dozen different 


keys one heard the same shout: 

‘The police!”’ 

Eve gripped my arm. My ma 
out in a moment and I struck a matc] 
holding it high over my As 
burned a queer little halo of light seeme 
thrown over the table. The door was wid 


head 


open and blocked with people rushing out. 


The banker was still sitting in his place 


At first I seemed to have the idea tha 
Mr. Parker was by his side. Then, to my 
astonishment, I saw |! t the opposite end 


of the table, standi thoug! 
appeared from now A 
voice was heard from : 
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*‘Ladies and gentlemen, if you please! 
Nothing has happened. The lights will be 
on again immediately.” 

Almost as he spoke the place was flooded 
with light. The faces of the people were 
ghastly. A babel of voices arose. 

“Where are the police?” 

“Where are they?” 

“Who said the police?” 

The little dark gentleman whose name 
was Rubenstein stood upon a chair. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he called out, 
“nothing whatever has happened—noth- 
ing! The electric lights went out owing to 
an accident, which I will investigate. It 
seems to have been a practical joke on the 
part of the lift man, who has disappeared. 
There are no police here. Please take your 
places. The game will proceed.” 

They came back a little reluctantly, as 
though still afraid. Then suddenly the 
banker’s hoarse voice rang out through the 
room. All the time he had been sitting like 
an automaton. Now he was on his feet, 
swaying backward and forward, his eyes 
almost starting from his head. 

‘Lock the doors! The bank has been 
robbed! The have gone! Mr. 
Rubenstein, don’t let anyone go out! I 
tell you there was two thousand pounds 
upon the table. Someone has the notes! 

There was a little murmur of voices and 
a shriek from one of the women as 
clutched her handbag. Mr. Parker, bland 
and benign, rose to his feet. 

““My own stake has disappeared,” he 
declared; ‘‘and the pile of notes I dis- 
tinctly saw in front of the banker has gone. 


notes 


she 


I fear, Mr. Rubenstein, there is a thief 
among us.” 
Mr. mpeg eye. white as a sheet, was 


standing at the door. He locked it and put 


the key in his pocket. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” ] 


he said, “play 


is over for tonight. We are, without a 
doubt, the victims of an attempted rob- 
bery. The lights were turned out from the 


controlling switch by the lift man, who has 
disappeared. I will ask you to leave the 
one by and, for all our sakes, 
I beg that any unknown to us will submit 
themselves to be searched.” 

There was a little angry murmur. 
Rubenstein looked pleadingly round. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he begged, 
“vou will not object I am sure. I am a 
poor man. Two thousand pounds of my 
money has gone from that table—all the 
money | kept in reserve to make a bank for 
you. If anyone will return it now nothing 
shall be said. But to lose it all—lI tell you 
it would ruin me!” 

The perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head. He looked anxiously round, as 
though seeking for sympathy. Mr. Parker 
came over to his side. 

“Say, Mr. Rubenstein,” he declared, 
“there isn’t anyone here who wants you to 
lose a five-pound note—that’s a sure thing! 
But there is just one difficulty about this 
searching business: How can you identify 
your notes? If I, for instance, were to 
insist that I had brought with me two 
thousand pounds in banknotes in my 
pocket — which, let me hasten to assure you, 
I didn’t--how could you deny it?” 

“My notes,”” Mr. Rubenstein 
feverishly, “‘all bear the 
Bank and today’s date 
re cognized.”’ 

‘In that case,” Mr. Parker continued, 
‘Il recommend you, Mr. Rubenstein, to 
insist upon searching every person here 
not thoroughly known to you; and I rec- 
ommend you, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
added, looking round, “‘to submit to be 
searched. It will not be a very strenuous 
affair because no one can have had time to 
conceal the notes very effectively. I think 
you will all with me that we cannot 
allow our friend, who has provided us with 
amusement for so many nights, to run the 
risk of a loss like this. Begin with me, Mr. 
Rubenstein. No—lI insist upon it. You 
know me better than most of your clients, 
I think; but I submit myself voluntarily to 
be searched,” 

‘I thank you very much indeed, 
Mr. Rubenstein declared quickly. “It is 
very good of you to set the example,” he 
continued, thrusting his hand into Mr. 
Parker’s pockets. “Ah! I see nothing 


room one; 


Mr. 


replied 
stamp of Lloyd's 
They can all be 


~~ 


here—-nothing! Notes in this pocket —ten, 
twenty, thirty. Not mine, I see—no 
Lloyd’s stamp. Gold! A pleasant little 


handful of gold, that. Mr. Parker, I thank 
you, sir. If you will be so good as to pass 
into the next room.” 

I brought Eve up. We were recognized 
as having been sitting upon the divan and 
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hand, motioned to us to pass on. 
“You will visit us again, I trust,” 

‘when we are not so disturbed.” 
‘Most certainly!’’ Mr. Parker promised 

inournames. “ Most certainly, Mr. Ruben- 


he said, 


stein. Wewill all comeagain. Good night!” 
We walked out to the landing and, 
descending the stairs, reached the street 


and stepped into the motor car that was 
waiting for us. It rolled off and turned 
into Piccadilly 

“How much was it, 
suddenly, from her place in the corner. 

“IT am not sure,”” Mr. Parker answered. 
“There is a matter of eight hundred pounds 
in my right shoe, and a little more thar 
that, I think, in my left. The note down 
my back was, I beli hundred-pound 
one. Quite a pleasant little evening and 
fairly remunerative! The lift man will cost 
me a hundred—but he was worth it.” 

I sat quite still. I felt that 
were watching me. I set my teeth for a 
moment; and I turned toward her, my 
cigarette case in my hand. 

“You don’t mind?” I murmured 
a cigarette. 

She shook her head 
fixed upon me. 

here can 


father?” Eve asked 


eve, a 


Eve’s eyes 


as I lit 


Her eyes were still 


we drop you?” Mr. Parker 
inquired. 
‘If the evening is really over and there 


are no more excitements to come you might 
put me down at the Milan Court,’ I told 
him, “if that is anywhere on your way.” 
Mr. Parker lifted the speaking tube to 
his lips and gave an order. We glided u 
to the Milan a few minutes later. 
‘I haveenjoyed my ey 


ening immensely,” 


I assured Eve impressively, ““every mo- 
ment of it; and I do hope, Mr. Parker,’’ | 
added as I shook hands, “that you and 
your daughter will give me the great 
pleasure of dining with me any night this 
week. If there are any other little — 


tures about here in which I could tak 
hand I can assure you I should be delighted 
I might even be of 
They both of them looked at me stead- 
fastly. Then Eve at last glanced away, 
with a little shrug of the shoulders, and 
Mr. Joseph H. Parker gripped my hand. 
“Say, you're all right!"’ he pronounced. 
“You just ring up 3771A Gerrard tomorrow 
morning between ten and eleven.” 


some assistance. 
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= 
Surgical Tailoring 


UCH more wonderful than the surger: 

of cutting things out of the body is the 
modern surgery of making new parts of a 
person’s body out of some convenient organ 
or membrane that may be spared for the 
purpose. One of the most astonishing is a 
recent method of supplying a person with 
a new esophagus—the tube in the throat 
through which food is sent from the mouth 
to the stomach. It illustrates perfectly the 
ingenious schemes of this kind of surgery. 

The operation is to relieve persons who 
cannot swallow well, owing to some growt} 
in the throat, and so are wasting away fron 
lack of nutrition. A strip of the person’ 
stomach is used to make a new esophagus. 
A narrow flap three or four inches wide is 
cut in the stomach, from end to end, the 
flap being left attached to the stomach at 
oneend. The flap is then held back and the 
two edges of the stomach are sewed to 
gether, leaving the patient a whole stomach 
again though smaller than normal. 

The flap is then made into a tube by sew 
ing its edges together, and care is taken to 
leave an opening from this tube into the 
stomach at the end where the flap is still 
attached tothestomach. Satisfactory blood 
circulation is provided for this flap by 
the bloodvessels entering it from the end 
attached to the stomach. The tube 
provided forms a new esophagus. 

The next step in the operation is to bring 
this esophagus to a hole in the skin of the 
patient’s chest, thus providing a method 
by which the patient can feed himself by 
pouring liquid food through the tube. 

A later operation, not yet so fully per 
fected, can come when the patient ha 
recovered from this first operation. This 
consists in cutting out the part of the old 
esophagus that is blocked by a growth and 
then taking the new tube away from the 
chest and connecting it, through the normal 
path of the esophagus, to the good part of 
the gullet up near the patient’s mouth. 
This second operation will then give a new 
throat, through which food passes from the 
mouth to the stomach normally. 


now 


Mr. Rubenstein, with a bow and extended 
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Mr. Edison’s Recent Perfection 
of Sound Recording and Sound Reproduction 


MrEDISON announces a 
new line of Cylinder Phono- 
Sraphs and Cylinder Records 


In the past fifteen years 2,120,000 Edison Cylinder Phonographs and 
146,000,000 Edison Cylinder Records have been sold. ‘The Edison Cyl- 
inder Phonograph is and will continue to be the favorite sound reproduc- 
ing instrument of a great majority of the American public. Among other 
well known features, it possesses the exclusive feature of being the only amuse- 
ment instrument on which it is practicable to make home made records. 


For a great many years and almost continuously during the past three years, Mr. Edison has been 
engaged in perfecting the disc form of phonograph. It was his aim to produce a true musical instrument 
of the highest type and not a mere “talking machine.” That he has succeeded is now well known, and 
the new Edison Diamond-Disc Phonograph, recently placed on the market, has won the plaudits of critical 


audiences in the musical centres of this country. 


The new pnnciples and improved methods of recording sound and of reproducing it, which were first 
applied to the Edison Diamond-Disc Phonograph, have now been applied to the Edison Cylinder 
Phonograph, with the result that both the Edison Diamond-Disc and the Edison Diamond-Cylinder 


Phonographs are musical instruments of the highest grade. 


The Diamond and the Blue Amberol Cylinder Record 


All of the new Edison Cylinder Phonographs are equipped with the Edison Diamond 
Reproducer. Each of these Reproducers has a permanent, non-wearing diamond point. 
There are no needies or points to be changed. 

The new Blue Amberol Cylinder Record is practically indestructible. When played 
with the Edison Diamond Reproducer the timbre and overtones of the orginal music are 
faithfully preserved, and the reproduction is free from mechanical quality. 


Cabinet Models Exclusively 


The new line of Edison Diamond-Disc and Diamond-Cylinder Phonographs consists 
exclusively of cabinet models without exposed homs. The Cylinder instruments vary in 
price from $30 to $250—the Blue Amberol Records from 50c to $1. The Dise instru- 
ments range in price from $60 to $450—the Diamond-Dise Records from $1 to $3. 
[he model illustrated is Diamond-Cylinder Amberola I'V, price $100. 

The Edison Diamond-Cylinder and Edison Diamond-Disc Phonographs are now on 
exhibition at the stores of Edison dealers in the principal towns and cities. 

Write for fully descniptive catalog and state whether you are interested in the Diamond- 
Cylinder or Diamond-Disc. If you want our interesting booklet on home record making, 
please ask for it. 


Q Edivon. 


231 Lakeside Avenue INCORPORATED Orange, N. J. 
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SUFFRAGIZING TAMMANY 
Continued from Page 21 e uce ne a 
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WOODS MOBILETTE 


America’s First Cyclecar 


(A Cyclecar is a four-wheeled, motor driven vehicle reduced 
to its simplest elements without sacrificing any essential. Its 
low cost is due to its small size and simplicity of construction.) 


HE Cyclecar is the lowest priced motor car that can be built. 
Its freedom from unnecessary parts, its light weight and need 
for only a light engine, and the use of especially built wire 
wheels, reduces the cost of operating, tire costs, etc., to less 
than one-fifth the cost of maintaining the smallest standard 
size automobile. It is a car for the masses and for all classes. 






The average 
rate of a street 
car fare is 242 
cents per mile. 
Woods 
Mobilette 
carries two 
persons ata 
cost of less than 


Side View, Woods Mobilette 
7 ft. 5 in. Wheel Base 


It is the only Convertible Cyclecar in the world. It can be instantly 
changed from a pleasure vehicle to a package delivery car by substi- one cent 
tution of parcels box or body for touring body and rear seat. Ideal car per mile. 
for Merchants, Florists, Bakers, etc., etc. 


We Believe Woods Mebilette to be the Most Beautiful Motor Vehicle Made 


Models on exhibition at our salesroom and temporary factory 
at 1509 Soath Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ills. 


Description :— Voods Mobilette has a friction drive with shaft to rear axle, whicl 
| ts of, variable speeds, ranging from to 50 miles per hour. It has tandem 
ts, behind the other The car, be ng very harrow, can pas through ny 
tandard width door of 36 inches, into hallway, store, basement or kitchen, and cuts out 
ll garage expense Engine air-cooled, 4-cylinder, making 14 H. P. The body 
! guard | fenders are made of pressed steel, very light and strong, easily put on 
or taken off. The tread (width between wheels from side to side) 30 inches, total width 
over all, 35 inch Wheel base (distance between tread of front and rear wheel 
feet S inch Side door Self-starter. Weighs about 450 | d 
Simi tlent — Speedy Safe Reliable Roomy and Comfortable It i ) 
mple 1t anyone, even a child, could drive it. 
Price , rom $350 upw ird » ce per ding upon embellishment Reliable agents 
wanted Exclusive territory For Descriptive Catalogue No. 2, addr 


Executive Office, WOODS MOBILETTE CO. 
1004 Security Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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W Parents 
of Boys 


There are millions of you in 
this country. To each of you 
this message is addressed. 

We know boys—we have 
studied them for years. We 
have worked with them and 
for them. We’re ‘‘pals’’— 
the boys and we. 





We have watched them grow. 








We have seen timorous youngsters 
acquire confidence. We have seen 
listless youngsters develop initiative, enthusiasm and purpose. We have 
taught thrift and the value of money to thousands who had previously 
regarded money as something to be begged and spent. Without pre- 
sumption we say it—we have been their “guide, philosopher and friend.’ 

What we have learned about boys we have written in a little 
book, entitled ““What Shall | Do With My Boy?” 

It touches the problems which confront the parents of every 
red-blooded American boy. It will be a pleasure to us to send you 


a copy of this interesting booklet 


' . 
A letter or postcard will bring it to you with our compliments. 
Sales Division, Box 171 


PHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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not decline it. When the district captain 
left that household she jotted down on a 
piece of paper, later transferred to a white 
card, the exact attitude of that woman’s 
mind. and laid emphasis on the fact that she 
must be visited again almost immediately. 

She then descended—fourth floor, rear 
on another whom she chronicled for the 
are ‘hives. This Italian answered with de- 
cision: “‘Me want to know nothink about 
nothink. Things now all right!” Vain 
attitude to influence! The captain merely 
made a note of the fact. 

When she came again, on her way to call 
on her first, partial convert, the anti met 
her in the hall. Her daughter was sick; she 
herself had lost her two family washings. 
Could the kind lady and the other kind 
ladies of her society help a poor woman a 
little? The district captain gripped her 
natural impulses and said deliberately: 

“T don’t think we can—on account of the 
way you think. If things are going all right 
as they are why don’t you ask the wy. 
or some of the people they have elected, for 
work 

She opened a new train of thought in the 
woman’s mind. Her untutored faculties 
could never have formulated it, but she 
saw that no one in the present system of 
government stood for impersonal, humane 
measures. You know the end of such a 
story. The woman got her relief and grew 
passionately devoted to the cause of suf- 
frage—her conversion being recorded step 
by step on the white card where she was 
first enrolled as an anti. 

This district shortly held a meeting 
of members, captains and leader, when a 
secretary and a treasurer were elected, and 
a headquarters established which corre- 
sponded to that where the boss showed 
them the structure of a political machine. 
The principal items of furniture were two 
golden-oak filing cabinets, in one of which 
were card records of every family and itsatti- 
tude toward the subject. In the other were 
the enrolled suffragists. One of the pleas- 
ant daily ceremonies came to be the transfer 
of cards from the former case to the latter 
as converts were made. 


A Woman Without a Pocket 


All over the city other districts were, 
of course, doing the same thing. One of 
them had trouble in finding a suitable 
leader. Headquarters had been established 
uptown and the chairman elected for the 
Borough of Manhattan, as well as the city 
chairman, or woman boss of New York. 
These two decided to hold a street meeting 
in that perplexing district, when they would 
ask for enrollments and call for a leader. 
Theyspokefrom oneoftheir automobiles and 
drew a big crowd, from which a large, open- 
faced, wholesome looking woman, young 
and engaging, emerged and announced that 
she would lead the district. 

She handed her name on a piece of paper 
to the chairman, who did what probably no 
Tammany official was ever guilty of —be- 
ing without a waistcoat pocket, she lost it! 
Her only recollection was that the name 
seemed to be something like Lescher. She 
went down the next day and scanned the 
street in vain for the airy presence of a 
street urchin, than whom nobody can pro- 
duce more accurate and miscellaneous 
information about his neighborhood. Un- 
paralleled among recorded facts, there were 
none about. 

She went to a drug store, where a clerk 
knew Mrs. Lescher. She followed his in- 
structions for getting to her flat and found 
that the family had moved that morning. 
The woman next door said she expected 
Mrs. Lescher to come in and took charge 
of a note for her. When the chairman came 
again Mrs. Lescher had been there, taken 
the note and gone without reply. The 
chairman left another; and when she came 
for an answer the woman was present, but 
was not the Mrs. Lescher of the meeting. 

However she knew the one that the 
suffragist meant. They went to her clean 
little apartment back of the fire-escape, 
and there was the original Mrs. Lescher 
wholesome and eager. Her husband was 
one of the respected citizens of that district 
and the gee of a delicatessen shop. 

lis wife, besides putting a set of cap- 
tains to work, spoke to the floating public 
that passed through the little shop. One of 
the duties of her office was to see political 
candidates with a view to obtaining their 
pledge to support the suffrage bill when 
it should come up in Albany. She got a 
leading doctor of the neighborhood, who 
attended her four children, and a young 
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We can do your 
Christmas 
Shopping 


Between now and Christmas 
almost everybody will make 
from one to adozen“shopping” 
trips. Lists in hand they will 
make their way through the 
crowded stores looking for 
suggestions. They will return 
to home or office tired and 
disgusted. What's the use? 
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UST sit down and make outa 
list of those to whom you want 
to send presents of a year’s sub- 
scription to The Saturday Evening 


Post; mail a check to us and we 
will attend to the rest 


Our way of announcing the gift 
adds immensely to its value. ‘This 
year we have prepared a beauti 
ful reproduction, in all the lovely 
colors of the original, of a won- 
derful panel painted by Maxfield 
Parrish. The announcement, which 
ison heavy board, measures 0x9? 2 
inches and can be framed. The 
reverse side, also illuminated, 
bears this announcement 
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scription price of The Saturday Evening 
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$1.75, and of The La * Home Journal 
except in Toronte, $1.50), $2.00. 


Cre Curtis PustisHinc Company 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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codperate with them to a slight extent? 
One of the big leaders, much beloved, who 
died recently, made the following speect! ° 

“I used to stand on the corner of Wa 1esS ome ourna atterns 
Street and Broadway at eight in the mort a . 
ing and watch 'em come to work, and there 


were twice as Many men as wome! 
I said: ‘They don’t need 
I stand there and they split about « 
‘Give it to ’em!’” 


the 


and I say: 


the M; sachuset 


vote.” N 
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ability behind the Wagner Starter. 


The essentials of an automobile 
starter—a motor, a generator and 

a storage battery—are the same 

in all starters. The difference lies 

in how well they have been made, 
and how suitably they have been 
adapted to their work, The efficiency 
of a starter, therefore, depends upon 


is acombination of aWagner motor, 

a Wagner generator, and Wagner 

engineering ability to make these 

two factors do perfect work when 

connected to a storage battery 
and an automobile engine. 


Every Wagner Starter is built 
to order. It was designed 


¢ 
iy 


‘Bo Rectifier 


for Charging 
Smal Batteries 


of Wagner efficiency. 


the experience and ability of the maker. 


The Wagner Starter is made by elec- 
trical engineering experts, who have 
to their credit a record of 23 years of 
achievement in developing and manu- 
facturing motors — both single-phase 
and poly-phase— generators, rectifiers, 
transformers, and electrical instruments 


especially for the particular car it 
equips. Every requirement for crank- 
ing that car was carefully measured 
and a Wagner Starter was built that 
is precisely the starter which that 
car needs. 


Then it was tested in every possible 
way to prove its efficiency under the 


of precision. The name Wagner 
on any of these things is equiva- 
lent to the Sterling mark on silver. 


When the Wagner Company began 

to manufacture starters it naturally 
followed that they would excel in them 
just as they excel in motors and gener- 
ators, the principal factors of a starter. 


CofE Wagner St 


worst conditions. That is the thor- 
oughness behind Wagner, Quality. 


When you are shown a car that 
is cranked with a Wagner Starter 
you may be sure that the maker 
of that car has provided you 
with the best starter that can 

be put on his car. 


If you are interested in starters ask any agent of a Wagner Started car for a demonstration 
Also write for our book, “The Starter that is made to 
If you are interested in motors and other Wagner, Quality products, and the Wagner 
service behind them, confer with the nearest Wagner Branch and Service Station, or write 


order.” 


Switch Board 


ype 
Indicating Instrument 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing @. St.Louis.U.SA. ° 


Factory Branches with Fully Besten, 
Equipped Service Stations { s¢. Louis, 


New York, 
Cleveland, 
Kansas City, 


Montreal, 
Detroit, 
San Francisco, 


Pittsburgh, 


Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles. 


Buffalo, 
Chicago, 


0 SELLING AGENCIES: Minneapolis, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle 
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Single -Phase Converter 


and Moving Picture 
Projectors 


Poly-Phase Motor 


Electric Vehicle Motor The “Public Servant”’ 


Unity Power-Factor Motor 
Single - Phase 
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Better Financing Needed 
rh Lhe r at ut A r too w here 
he mail-order ca e has its greatest 
lure 30 is ne ers begi to ste 
prosperity and get t! I ls on a litth 
cast 

‘That experience has made me feel li 

self ppointed gu oO ne ro lec 

tore keepe The he ( iad ) i 
retailer i ne here | reached 
ul Da irom cl ( gy KK « Our 
outside mar I ted 1 et t and 
then I took it in hand personally. The 
store keeper said that the reason he did not 
pay it was because | co iT there was 
nothing coming in i he could not pre 
any of his farmer customers beiore harvest. 
They were all good for their accounts and 
would settle when they soid their crops He 
Wa ist i little pee ed because the ng 

1ouse could not unders a e situatior 

him alone unti the croy ip 
asked him how much he needed to 

pay hat e due or would f 
due be ustomers could setile. He 
Said a dollars would cover suct 
aema loaned it ft him wo 
per cent less than the regular rate paid 
iny other local borrower. But even at tha 
he was paying two to five per cent more 
thar wholesaler, who was located at a 
money center. 

‘The big jobber in Chicago, for exam- 
ple, is sometimes able to borrow money 
at four per cent; and even when money 
is tight he his loans at five and a half 
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where the local storekeeper c i ye 
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covered 


Why? 


by a live one with a 
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heels; who was thinking 

future of his business <¢ 
sweep out the store a 
into the farmers’ 





load 
wagons. 


“In most cases the lame and i: 


borrowing facilities of the 


keeper are more his own fault 
banker’s. When a country 
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| Men, This is Certainly a 
Big Half-Dollar’s Worth 
| Yes, 
when you examine I lanes 
Winter Underwear and learm 


what you get for only hity 


lt 


sir, you ll be amazed 


cents a garment. 
looks better, 


better and wears 


feels 


better—is much 
better than the 
| price would 


indicate. 50c a 


Garment 
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B ibe illustration shows the inside construction of the 
bristle section of a ‘‘Rubberset’’ Toothbrush with its 
into which each bristle is vulcanized 





hard rubber base, 
The bristle section is then firmly 
The danger and aggra- 
vation of bristles that sometimes work loose from the base 


with an everlasting grip. 
ind securely placed in the handle. 


of toothbrushes is avoided by the “‘ Rubberset’’ method. yrs 
R TRADE MARK E 


THE SAFETY TOOTH BRUSH 


ym this valuable safety feature, quality alone will win your + 


Rubberset Company, Factories, Newark, N. J. 


R.& C. HT. Co., Props 








nm 


2 2 ee amet RCA RNR 


UBBERs 


\side fr oe 

preference to a ** Rubberset’’ Toothbrush. ‘The handle and bristle f 

re scientifically shaped. The tufts are arranged to reach into 

crevices that are hard to get at ; 

I rush is sterilized, given an identification mark and individu , 
vy boxed to insure cleanline 

The ** Rubberset*’ costs no more than any good quality brush 

It can be had at all druggists and department store 
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+. Your Christmas Money 
| We will pay you liberally for 


spare time between now and Christmas 


your 


In your town, among your own circle of ac- 
quaintances, We require the services of someone 


to look after renewals and new subscriptions to 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


e | The Country Gentleman 





More than a quarter of a million subscriptions will expire 
in the next four weeks, and must be renewed. A propor- 
tionate number of these renewals as well as many thou- 
sands of new subscriptions will be received from persons 
whom you can reach. Many persons are adopting the 
practice of giving subscriptions as Christmas gifts. The 


business 1s yours if you ask for it. 


We will pay you a liberal commission and salary. Your 

earnings will depend upon the number of hours you 
can give us. If you are interested and can represent 
¥: our company creditably, address 





Agency Division, Box 170 


rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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demonstrates to his banker that he is a live 
one, that he is a good planner and figurer, 
and that he has a firm grasp upon the 
financial end of his business, he will usually 
get all the support and accommodation he 
needs or is entitled to. 

“Instead of doing this the average 
country storekeeper waits for his banker 
to come round with a draft for collection; 
waits for his banker to explain to him how 


| much he could save in the course of the 


year if he discounted all his bills; and re- 
veals to his banker in the course of the 
conversation that he does not know how 
much it is costing him to do business, and 
that he lets the financial end of his affairs 
run itself. 

“The storekeeper who goes to his banker 
with a clean-cut statement of his whole 
business and then bargains for a - in ata 
low rate of interest convinces the banker 
by that very act—that he is a close buyer 
and a good trader.” 

The head of the legal department of one 
of the largest grocery houses in America 
declares that one of the cardinal troubles 
of the country storekeeper is the fact that 
he is afraid of his customer: 


Two Types of Merchant 


“Early in my experience,” he remarked, 
“I had this point vividly impressed on me. 
I was sent to a certain country town to look 
into the affairs of two customers from whom 
we had difficulty in getting either money or 
a satisfactory explanation of their condi- 
tion. One store had been recently started 
and stocked by a retired farmer well along 
in years; the other had been longer estab- 
lished and was owned by a young man who 
seemed to make up in energy, ambition and 
character what he lacked in capital. 

“‘T found the store of the older man filled 
with goods but alarmingly free from cus- 
tomers. While I was waiting to get a line 
on this merchant’s methods a young labor- 
ing man came in and asked for credit. The 
storekeeper turned him down with scarcely 
a question. Personally I would have been 
inclined to give him credit on his face and 
his bearing alone. As he passed out I re- 
marked to the merchant: ‘I suppose you 
have to be very careful about your credits.’ 
‘You bet I do! And nobody t away 
my goods without I know they’ re good for 
it and some to spare,’ he answered. 

“A quick examination of his ledgers 
indicated that he spoke the truth; and he 
was so afraid he would trust a customer 
from whom he might not be able to collect 
that most of his original stock had remained 
on his shelves. 

“At the other store I found exactly the 
reverse of this situation. A little observa- 
tion and a few questions developed the fact 
that this ambitious young storekeeper was 
so afraid he might frighten away a good 
customer that he failed to arrive at any 
detailed understanding of his credit terms 
when a new customer opened an account.” 


t ake 2s 


Mistakes in Making Credits 


“Instead of carefully explaining to the 
new people that, in order to meet his own 
bills and maintain his business, he was 
obliged to insist that his customers set- 
tle their accounts regularly within a given 
time, he allowed them to leave the store 
with the impression that he was decidedly 
easy and that they could have pretty much 
their own way with him. This same fear of 
offending his customers had prevented him 
from promptly following up the delinquents 
when their accounts became overdue. 

“*As a result he had more capital in his 
book accounts than he had in his steck 
and fixtures. His kind is far more common 
than that of his competitor, who was over- 
cautious. 

“As a dispenser of credits the country 
storekeeper’s besetting fault is that of faili- 
ing to lay the proper foundation of under- 
standing as to terms of settlement with each 
customer at the time his account is opened. 
A clear and right understanding of terms 
and conditions at the outset makes a basis 
of agreement that can afterward be referred 
to without offense, so far as any customer 
who is worth keeping is concerned.” 

The dealer who is altogether too tight on 
credit does not turn over his stock—and 
that should be done at least four times 
a year. He might about as well not be 
in business at all. The dealer who gives 
credit, even with a clear and definite under- 
standing, often suffers a fatal paralysis of 
nerve when it comes to asking for his money 


| when it is due. 





November 22, 1915 


It is not the working man—not the aver- 
age man—who ties the storekeeper’s tongue. 
Ordinarily he is not much afraid of talking 
things over frankly with those folks, but 
when Milady in the touring car drives up 
to the door and, by her chauffeur, summons 
Mr. Storekeeper to the front curb, he suffers 
a serious congestion of faculties. 

In a small suburban Ohio town—to illus- 
trate—there lived a steady, prosperous and 
absolutely responsible professional man, 
whose office was in the city. His wife was 
precisely his opposite—‘‘about as steady 
as a weathervane,” the storekeeper in the 
case afterward admitted. Each month she 
ordered more and more freely—but her 
checks did not expand with her accounts 
she paid just about the same amount eac h 
month. 

That storekeeper never had been a dis- 
counter—he was not aggressive enough to 
become one—and almost before he knew it 
a collector swooped down on him and told 
him he was decidedly delinquent. Then 
the collector took a peep at his ledgers. 

“What about this account of fifteen 
hundred dollars?” he asked. 

“Sh!” whispered the storekeep 
she is—outside in her auto.” 

“I see,”’ said the collector: “ 
widow or has she a husband?” 

“‘He’s in the city all the time,”” answered 
the storekeeper. And he’ s reli: ible owns 
real estate; absol ule ly safe. 

“But she isn’t!” concluded the colle« 
“This man is all right, but his wife 
you fifteen hundred dollars! Do you know 
what the troub leis? Well, you've lost your 
nerve! You're afraid of that little woman 
out the reintheauto! An dyou don’ tur T- 
stand symptomswhen you see’em! Mee Tl 
tell you what todo: You take these 
of yours and make out statements for 
account that has run past thirty days, : 
mail them so tha 


‘There 


but is shea 


> owes 


books 


every 





t the reliable business n 
with the ultra-fashionable wife will get them 
at the breakfast table. of the w 
will raise the roof; but I’m telling you how 
to get in the money tl I've got 
It’s the one way out.” 


Some ives 


to have. 


Object-Lessons in Collection 


Just after mailing these letters the dealer 
got a check for a round fifteen hundred dol- 
lars enough to pay all his indebted: 
and also a personal call from the reliable 
pr + ssional man, who intimated that his 
young wife was no financier, and that she 
had spent most of the money he gave her in 
monthly installments inentertaininginstead 
of using it for paying her household bills. 
That storekeeper became a discounter. 
He had learned something. 

The representative of a big Chicago job- 
bing house called on a dealer in a summer- 
resort city in a South Atlantic state. He 
explained his mercenary mission and then 
went straight to the heart of the matter by 
examining the books of the dealer. 


soon 


Nearby, he discovered, there lived a 
family with a name that is a familiar 
synonym of great wealth from Eastport to 


San Diego. This 
rather signifi 
dollars. The 
and two others sir 


y owed the dealer the 
ree thousand 
this account 
nilar to it and called on 
the stewards of the respective families. He 
stated his case, explained the plight of the 
dealer and = ed for payment. 

In every case the steward before givi 
the collector a chec k inquire <d why the de ior T 
had not called and explained his circum- 
That ‘igh t the representative of 
the jobbing house started back to Chicago 
with money enough to square the merchant 
with his firm; and behind him he left 
enough in the till of the storekeeper for the 
delinquent to pay every debt he owed. 

These two examples emphasize the point 
that the fault of poor collecting usually lies 
with the storekeeper. The customer who is 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars is 
often the hardest of all to handle. Such 
customers are often but, being 
persons of large affairs, they let their ac- 
counts run because they do not stop to 

consider the hardship they inflict on the 
merchant. 

There are some, to be sure, who deliber- 
ately take advantage of their high financial 
ri ating and of the desirability of their trade 
to impose on the merchant. Such 
tomers are really deadbeats—and they do 
not know it. 

There is a right way to handle every cus- 
tomer, no matter of what class he is typ- 
ical—a way that usually has been worked 
out by men who have specialized in the art 
of collecting difficult accounts. 
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stances. 


careless; 


cus- 
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THE IDEAL HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 


IS A GLORIOUS CHRISTMAS GIFT 


OR more than two thousand years, the custom of presenting gifts betokening peace and 

good-will to one’s family and friends has become almost universal, and though most of us 

may not emulate the wise men of the Kast by bringing gold, myrrh and precious stones, still 
we may offer those whom we know to be musical a gift which will be quite as precious to them 
THE IDEAL HOME MUSIC LIBRARY. | It is not too much to say that there-is no gift you 
could make which would be so beautiful, so useful and so enchanting to their eyes as this wonder- 
ful Library, called by one of its greatest admirers 


“The Thousand and One Nights of Music” 











How It Came To Be— 


NOT A “CUT AND DRIED” WORK 
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and vocal numbers, 
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| | EVERY CONCEIVABLE KIND OF MUSIC 
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} modern 
| standard, 
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Che idea of The Ideal Home Music Library THE “PRACTICAL GUIDE 
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i j we the " ! Guide R 3,000 pages 
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WHAT “THE IDEAL LIBRARY” IS 


cs i hae aanee: a ITS SPHERE OF USEFULNESS 
re idea ome Music Library 
t its l l f The Ideal Home Music 
I Library t 

l l 
Practical Guide music five 


lover of classi 


year old nursery rhyme singer 


‘ ! it every number 
is readily pertorme d 

















Actual Size 15x 11 x 10 inches. 


What a satisfaction it will be for you to know that your gift this year at Christmas-tide will have a 
deeper signific ance, a greater usefulness and a more perm: inent value th: in ‘dae anything c “Ise which 





} 
uu could have selected { ur loved ones that when the sands of the uur-glass have fallen three hu | 
gift of last Yule-tide will have entwined itself deep into the affections of those to whom y 1 presented it a { vear before An 
urther pleasant to know that this princely holiday remembrancs r family or friend can be r | SCRIBNER MUSIK 
CLUB at not only one-half the publishers’ price, but it will also be delivered where you desir: t and le 


promise for the balance. 




















For the benefit of all those lovers of music whose interest will be at once aroused by the above brief Eee AR ilps A AEROS EA 
description of this wonderful music library, we have prepared a most attractive sixty-four page ,* f INFORMATION OTHE DEALOS! | 
souvenir booklet, profusely illustrated and printed in several colors. It contains a graphic de & / COUPON hematin 
ion of the entire work, including a detailed explanation of each one of the ten volumes and 2 f SCRIBNER HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 
‘** Practical Guide-Book”’; an illustrated article on great cor ; twenty pages of musi Pg / MUSIC CLUB . 
printed from full-size plates and the contents-lists of the entire ten volume We send it to o£ 
you absolutely free of charge, together with full details of our aving and easy pa of Seen Sree, ae 
ment offer, which allows you to use the “ Library’’ while paying for it. Send for thi fe | = cell . - ~4 = 
booklet to-day, as any delay may prevent you from securing the set at the present low § booklet and details of THE SCRIBNER 
price. DON’T DELAY—SEND TO-DAY! wer MUSIC CLUB Price-Saving Plas 2 
F 

THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB (Charles Scribner’s Sons) Nem. | 
599 Fifth Avenue New York City OT ate | 
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The Franklin Six-Thirty—weight, 2725 pounds; 


tires, 4’ inches; wheel base, 120 inches— economy 
and comfort intensified.. 


om 1T WEIGHT for economy and safety, re- 
_4 siliency for easy riding, have always been 
notable features of Franklin construction. Re- 
fined and re-refined in each succeeding model, 
these features are greatly intensified in the new 
Six - Thirty. 

With all equipment the Six -Thirty touring car 
weighs only 2725 lbs. This light weight, on 
4\/," tires, means real economy in tires, gasoline 
and all up-Keep charges. Equally important also 
is the ease and safety of driving. These advan- 
tages are secured through the use of the very 
finest materials and through direct cooling and 
scientific design, developed without a change in 
principle during twelve years. 

Franklin easy riding is proverbial, and the 
Six-Thirty is another step forward. Automobile 
comfort is given a new definition. All elements 
of the car contribute to its general comfort, but 
the main points in its easy riding are the four 
full elliptic springs, laminated wood sills and the 
Resil- 


iency is further increased by driving through the 


smail unsprung weight (light axles, etc.). 


springs, without strut rods. 

lhe 30 horse-power six-cylinder engine, quiet 
and free of vibration at all speeds, gives this light 
car great ability. The flexibility and “quick get- 
away of the car and the ease with which it attains 


and holds a speed of 50 miles an hour, are unusual. 


The steering wheel is on the left side with central 
control levers. Two doors to the front seat permit 
entrance from either side. 

The electric system comprises the single unit 
Entz starting and lighting system with an Eis- 
mann magneto for ignition. ‘The engine is started 
by operating one switch. There are no gears, 
pedals or buttons to work; just throw the switch. 
['o stop the engine throw off the switch. While the 
switch is “on” the engine cannot stall. A governor 
in the magneto automatically regulates the spark. 

Six body types are provided, all interchange- 
able on the same chassis. The touring car seats 
five. ‘The roadster, while called a two-passenger 
car, has accommodations for four people. The 








Franklin Six-Thirty Roadster, $2300 








Engine and vehicle patented July 2, 1908 


Franklin Six-Thirty Five-Passenger Touring Car, $2300 








ege . 
Specifications 
Motor— 

Horse Power — I hirty. 

Cylinders—Six,3°/g"x4", cast individually. 

i ‘ale em In head. 

Crank Shaft Bearings — Seven. 

Cooling— Direct. 

Oiling—Re-circulating ty pe, pressure 
feed. 

Oil Capacity—1 2 gallons in sub-base. 

Ignition—Eismann high-tension mag- 
neto, single system. 

Control—Throttle control by lever on 
quadrant. Foot accelerator. Spark 
advance automatically regulated 

Carburetor— Spec ial float feed, Franklin 
type. Gasolineandair< ontrolson dash. 

Gasoline Tank— 

Location—Under front seat 

Capacity —14'2 gallons. Reserve 212 
gallons. 

Clutch— 
Multiple disc, running in oil, in fly 
whee l 
Transmission— Selective sliding 
Speeds—Three forward, one reverse. 
Axles— 

Front —T ubular, with Timken roller 
bearings. 

Rear—Live rear axle, semi-floating 
with Timken roller bearings. Gear 
reduction. 3.71 to |. 

Tires — 34 x 412 inches. Non-skid rear 
Steering —Worm and gear. 
Brakes— 

Sen ice — Double-ac ting on transmis 
sion drum operated by pedal. 

Emergency— Double-acting on rear 
wheel drums operated by hand lever. 

Springs—Full elliptic. 40 x 14% inches. 
Wheel-Base —!20 inches. 

Tread —56 inches. 
Body— Sheet aluminum 

Color — Brewster green with black 
trimmings. 

Hood—Franklin sloping type, made 
of aluminum. 

Windshield —Adjustable, folding. 

Top— Full extension on touring. 

Three bow on roadster. 
Speedometer—Corbin-Brown. 
Starter—Entz electric. 

Lighting —Electric throughout with dim- 
mer for headlights. 

Horn—Electric. 

Storage Battery— Eighteen volt Willard 
storage battery. 

Full tool equipment. 











FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse New York 


seat is extra wide (45") and there is a small auxil- 
iary seat forward of the right hand door. The seat- 
ing of the coupé is the same as the roadster. The 
other bodies are a Berlin, Sedan and Limousine. 
The engine hood and bodies are aluminum. 


Weights of the Franklin Six -Thirty 


Chassis . . , 2111 Ibs. 
Touring car ; ‘ 2725 “ 
Roadster . , F : 2630 “ 
Coupé ; , ‘ 2788 “ 
Sedan. ; ‘ ; 2924 “ 
Limousine 2979 “ 


Berlin . 5 ‘ ; 3121 “ 


The Franklin direct-cocled motor, requiring 
no radiator, no belted fan, no water jackets ‘or 
pump, makes minimum weight possible. The 
Sirocco fan flywheel creates a vacuum beneath 
the cylinders, causing a large volume of fresh air 
to rush in over the cylinder flanges, literally wiping 
the heat away. Absence of water and radiator 
gives an “all-year-around” service, with no freezing 
or leaking troubles. Direct cooling, by decreasing 
complications and weight, increases reliability. 


Styles and Prices f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Touring car $2300 
Roadster. ‘ ; ‘ 2300 
= | Nie wireth a 2950 
Sedan . , e . . 3200 
Limousine . ‘ ‘ . 3300 
Berlin . ; ; , : 3400 


Catalogue sent to any address 








Franklin Six -Thirty Coupé, $2950 
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POMPEIAN 
Massage Cream 






*’ Don’t envy a 





good complexion. 
Use Pompeian 
and have one.”’ 


POMPEIAND 
A SSAGE CR > 








Cut off, signand send Stamps accepted, coin preferred 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0 
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